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ANGLICANISM AND THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


By Leonarp Hopcson 


Christ Church, Oxford 


As the years go by, new uses are 
found for old words. To refuse to 
speak of the Ecumenical Movement be- 
cause the word “ecumenical” does not 
mean precisely what it meant in the 
fth century would be as absurdly pe- 
antic as to require that ‘science’ should 
ways bear the same sense as Scientia 
id in the middle ages. It is dfficult to 
letermine precisely the origin of the 
modern revival of the term. I think 
myself that it has largely been due to 
the use of the words conseil oecu- 
ménique and oekumenischer Rat to 
translate the title of the Universal Chris- 
tian Council for Life and Work, and 
that its wider application has developed 
from that source. Whatever its origin, 
it has come to stay. It would be hard 
to think of a better word to express the 
ouble truth that the movement is in- 
ternational in scope and concerned with 
the life of the Christian Church. 

It began as a number of separate 
movements which sprang up indepen- 
dently and only gradually came to real- 


ize that they were all expressions of one 
underlying movement of the Spirit of 
God. For some four hundred years 
after the break up of Western Chris- 
tendom in the sixteenth century the di- 
vided churches went their several ways, 
each occupied with consolidating and de- 
veloping its own life and not much in- 
terested in the others except from the 
point of view of maintaining its own 
position against them. But as the nine- 
teenth century passed into the twentieth 
a different kind of interest began to gain 
ground. The various movements to which 
it gave rise may be classified under three 
heads. Some groups of men saw the 
need of seeking to coordinate activities 
already being carried on independently 
by the various churches. The Inter-— 
national Missionary Council and the 
World Student Christian Federation are 
typical of the kind of organisation that 
sprang from this source. Others sought 
to initiate a joint attempt to bring the 
Christian conscience to bear on the prac- 
tical problems of life in the contempo- 
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rary world. Hence came the World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches, and 


and Work. A third group set itself to 
bring the churches to discuss together 
why they had to face the world as sepa- 
rate co-operative bodies and not as one 
fellowship in full union and communion 
as the Body of Christ on earth. Thus 
began the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. 

Gradually, as I have said, these in- 
dependent organisations came to realize 
that they belong together as parts of 
one movement. Inevitably the question 
arose whether this unity should not find 
expression in more closely coordinated 
working. For various reasons this ques- 
tion pressed most insistently on the Life 
and Work and Faith and Order move- 
ments. During the years following the 
Stockholm (1925) and Lausanne (1927) 
conferences it was constantly under dis- 
cussion, with the result that when these 
two movements held their next confer- 
ences at Oxford and Edinburgh in 1937, 
they resolved to marry and give birth to 
a World Council of Churches which 
should be responsible for carrying on 
the work hitherto done by each inde- 
pendently. 

This union was to have been consum- 
mated at the first meeting of the World 
Council Assembly in 1941. But the 
second world war necessitated postpone- 
ment till 1948. Meanwhile the Provis- 
ional Committee, set up to prepare the 
way for the meeting of the Assembly, 
took charge of the activities which had 
previously been the concern of the Life 
and Work movement, and expanded 
them in accordance with the growing 
needs of the times. It had its head- 
quarters at Geneva, with offices also in 
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the Universal Christian Council for Life t 


New York and London. The Faith and 
Order movement had to continue inde- 
pendently, always looking forward to 
its integration into the World Council 
when the hour should strike. By the 
end of 1947, 127 churches from all over 
the world had become members of the 
World Council, and were engaged in ap- 
pointing their representatives to attend 
its Assembly. 

Anglicans can best understand the 
part to be played by the World Council 
if they think of it as intended to per- 
form for Christendom as a whole the 
part played for the Anglican commun- 
ion by the Lambeth Conference. We 
Anglicans know that these conferences 
have no constitutional status giving them 
either legislative or executive authority. 
When we agree with their pronounce- 
ments, we say, “Nothing can come to 
us with greater moral authority than 
the considered judgments of our fathers 
in God when they have seriously and 
solemnly taken counsel together.”” When 
we disagree, we say, “Of course this 
has no binding authority; it simply ex- 
presses the individual opinions of this 
group of bishops who happened to come 
together in this particular year.” Never- 
theless, whether we agree or disagree 
with this or that pronouncement, we 
know that it is for the benefit of the 
communion as a whole that its leaders 
should have these regular opportunities 
of meeting and discussing whatever 
problems are pressing upon its member 
churches at the time. The World Coun- 
cil is intended to give opportunity for 
the same benefit to a wider circle of 
churches in Christendom. 

As a whole the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, as I have shown, includes many 
other organisations besides those join- 
ing to form the World Council. But 
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the World Council stands at the centre, 
and its officers are continuously in touch 
with the others, discussing their rela- 
tions with one another and acting as a 
rallying centre for them all. If, there- 
fore, in what follows, we are thinking 
mainly of Anglicanism in relation to the 
Life and Work and Faith and Order 
movements, we shall be going straight 
to the heart of our subject. 

It is clear that this subject can be 
treated from two points of view, from 
that of ecclesiastical history and from 
that of systematic theology. I shall 
therefore try briefly to say something 
about each, in that order. 


The background of the Ecumenical 
Movement is the present state of divided 
Christendom. This may be conveniently 
pictured as consisting in the main of 
seven great families: Eastern Orthodox, 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, Methodist, 
Lutheran, Reformed-Presbyterian, In- 
dependent (including Baptist and Con- 
gregational churches, the Society of 
Friends and the Salvation Army). All 
of these are now world-wide commun- 
ions, and all can look back on histories 
which bear manifest signs of being 
blessed by God and used by Him for 
the preaching of His Gospel and the 
bringing of His grace to mankind. I use 
the word “families” because family re- 
lationship provides the nearest analogy 
to the way in which the members of 
each think and feel themselves to be- 
long together with their fellow-members 
throughout the world. 

Among these families the Anglican 
communion holds a unique position. As 
belonging to Western Christendom it 
shares in the division from Eastern Or- 
thodoxy which dates from the eleventh 
century, and it has been separated from 


the Church of Rome since the sixteenth. 
But its reformation was free from any 
idea of attempting to go back to the 
New Testament and start afresh.’ What- 
ever may have been the published opin- 
ions of some of its members, the Church 
of England as a whole never thought of 
itself as anything other than one and 
the same church carrying on a continu- 
ous existence through its reformation, 
in which it was purged of certain cor- 
ruptions that had been infecting it. Nor 
did it ever base its ecclesiology on a 
distinction between the visible and the 
invisible church: indeed, such a basis 
is excluded by the exhortation to can- 
didates for ordination to the priesthood 
which appears unchanged in the Prayer 
Books of 1549, 1552 and 1662. “The 
churche and congregacion, whor: you 
must serue, is his spouse and hys 
bodye.” It is misunderstood if it is 
simply thought of as one of the Protes- 
tant churches of the Reformation; its 
most accurate characterisation is Re- 
formed Catholicism. 

This does not mean that the English 
reformation was not influenced by, or 
found no place for, certain of the main 
doctrines characteristic of the continental 
reformation. It means that the Church 
of England, while purging itself of cor- 
ruptions infecting the mediaeval West- 
ern Church, and providing a home for 
certain continental doctrines, was con- 
scious throughout of continuing un- 
broken the life of the same visible church 
which since the Day of Pentecost had 
been “his spouse and hys bodye.” Fur- 
ther, it has to be remembered that in 
the sixteenth and earlier seventeenth 
centuries the idea of toleration, in the 
sense of a neutral state harbouring dif- 


"The spelling is quoted from the 1§52 version 
as printed in Everyman’s Library edition. 
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ferent differing churches, was as yet 
unborn. In each country the question 
was, “Which way will the country go?” 
In England what happened was that 
England went reformed catholic, and 
politically the natural aim was to in- 
clude within its officially recognised 
church as many of the inhabitants as 
possible. The result was that the Church 
of England became the locus of dia- 
lectic between conservative reformers, 
whose aim was to strip off mediaeval 
corruptions and resume the life of the 
undivided church of the patristic era, 
radical reformers seeking to follow the 
leaders of the continental reformation, 
and scholars chiefly concerned with 
keeping abreast of contemporary learn- 
ing. 

So it has continued from that time to 
this, persisting through changes of great 
significance for the contribution of Angli- 
canism to the Ecumenical Movement. 
At home the coming of toleration sur- 
rounded the officially established Church 
of England with other churches freed 
from their original legal, political, and 
educational disabilities. Overseas the ex- 
pansion of the British Empire, and the 
growth of Christian missionary endeav- 
our, combined to produce the Anglican 
communion, a family of autonomous 
churches domiciled not only in different 
parts of the Empire, but in the United 
States, China, and Japan. 
seas Anglican churches varied in their 


These over- 
relation to the state. Some had and 
have no more “established” position than 
the Free Churches in England. But 
they all preserve the characteristic of 
being the locus of dialectic between cath- 


olic, protestant, and modernist—the 


standing refutation of the theory that 


in England it is only the connection 


with the state that keeps the church 
united. 

It is not surprising, then, that when 
there came that stirring of the Spirit 
which produced the Ecumenical Move- 
ment, Anglican churchmen should have 
been found taking prominent parts in 
its various activities. Exprience of mani- 
fold types of relation to the state, of 
implication in social, political, and eco- 
nomic affairs, ensured the interest of 
Anglicanism in the concerns of the Life 
and Work movement; the variety of its 
own types of churchmanship fitted it to 
take a leading part in the discussions of 
Faith and Order. At the Life and Work 
Conference at Stockholm in 1925, Arch- 
bishop Davidson of Canterbury was one 
of its four presidents; unable to be 
present himself he was represented by 
Bishop Theodore Woods of Winchester, 
who afterwards succeeded the Swedish 
Lutheran Archbishop Séderblom as 
chairman of the Movement. Prominent 
among its leaders have been Bishops 
Bell of Chichester and Oldham of Al- 
bany, and at the Oxford Conference in 
1937. Archbishop Lang of Canterbury 
was himself present as one of the six 
presidents, another of whom was Bishop 
Azariah of Dornakal. 

The Faith and Order Movement 
sprang from the vision of Bishop Brent 
of the Philippines at the Edinburgh 
Missionary Conference in 1910. ‘The 
first steps towards it came through a 
resolution of the General Convention 
of the American Episcopal Church at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in October of that same 
year. In its early days the Movement 
owed much to the vision and enthusi- 
asm of its first secretary, Mr. Robert 
Hallowell Gardiner, and at the Lausanne 
Conference in 1927 it was another lay 
member of the American Episcopal 
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Church, Dr. Frederic Cook Morehouse, 
whose clear grasp of principle saved the 
conference from taking action inconsis- 
tent with the understanding on which 
the churches had agreed to take part 
and send their delegates to represent 
them at it. The Movement’s first two 
chairmen were Bishop Brent (later bish- 
op of Western New York) and Arch- 
bishop William Temple of York and 
Canterbury; among those who took a 
leading part in its work were Bishops 
Headlam of Gloucester and George Craig 
Stewart of Chicago. = 
It is often remarked that the Barthian 
movement in theology caused less stir 
and had less influence in England than 
either on the continent of Europe or in 
the United States of America. What- 
ever other factors may have contributed 
to this, some weight must surely be 
given to the fact that in England the 
tendencies which provoked the Barthian 
reaction were less widely current, and 
this was largely due to the incarnational 
tradition in Anglican theology. What- 
ever divagations may have gained no- 
toriety for this or that individual theo- 
logian, even in the heyday of liberal 
theology the main stream of British 
theological scholarship never lost sight 
of the truth that its concern was with 
God’s action in Christ: “God in Christ 
reconciling the world to Himself.” A 
leading Anglican theologian once toid 
me that shortly after its first publica- 
tion a friend sent him a copy of Karl 
Barth’s Rémerbrief. He read it with 
interest; it struck him as being, in spite 
of its fondness of paradoxical modes of 
expression, a competent expository com- 
mentary for pastoral use, and he could 
hardly believe it when somewhat later 
he heard that in some quarters it was 
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regarded as revolutionary and epoch- 
making. ‘Throughout the later nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries 
British theology, while assimilating the 
new learning in biblical criticism and 
scientific discovery, never forgot that the 
first task of the church is to bring to 
sinful men and women the gospel of 
God’s saving grace, and the Anglican 
church throughout the world shared in 
this recollectedness. 
One result of this was that it saved 
Anglicanism from falling into the temp- 
tation to substitute the social gospel for 
the gospel of God’s grace. The social | 
gospel had, indeed, a prominent place — 
in Anglican thought and teaching. But 
the great names associated with it in 
the Anglican tradition are those of Fred-— 
erick Denison Maurice, Brooke Foss— 
Westcott, Henry Scott Holland, Charles 
Gore, and William Temple. 
and every one of these the social gospel 


Christ as God incarnate and Saviour, 
not a substitute for it. When for us_ 
men and for our salvation God the Son 
came and lived as man among men, He 
revealed that God’s love for His crea- 
tures embraced their bodily as well as 
their spiritual welfare. Therefore those — 
who are adopted by grace to share in 
the sonship which is His by nature must 
share in His love for their fellow men, 
must be concerned with economics and 
with such things as wages, 
housing, and insurance. 
One is reminded of the slogan with 
which Basil Jellicoe launched his hous- 
ing campaign in St. Pancras, “Blood- 
brothers of God in His sacrament con- 
demned to live in styes not fit for pigs.” 
Here we can see something of what 
Anglicanism has to bring to the Ecu-— 
menical Movement in the sphere of Life 
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and Work. It has preserved a combi- 
nation of critical scholarship with a firm 
hold on Christianity as faith in the 
revelation of God’s grace in Christ is- 
suing in concern for the social gospel. 
This gives it a position in the centre, 
among those for whom the gospel mes- 
sage of God’s activity has been obscured 
by the call to build the city of God by 
human effort, those for whom human 
discovery has obscured divine revelation, 
and those for whom the church has no 
mandate to concern itself with social 
questions but should confine itself to 
preaching an eschatological gospel of 
grace to individual sinners. Add to this 
the very varied degrees and modes of 
connection with the state of which the 
Anglican communion has inside knowl- 
edge in its various churches. This again 
enables it to understand from its own 
experience the points of view of other 
churches, and to help them to grow in 
the understanding of one another. 
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In the field of Faith and Order Angli- 
canism has a distinctive part to play. 
Here again its history reveals its posi- 
tion in systematic theology. The Angli- 
can Communion is one of those world- 
wide Christian families which can look 
back over four centuries of divine bless- 
ing and use, in the course of which it 
has discovered itself to stand for two 
things (i) unity in diversity as the locus 
of dialectic between catholics, protes- 
tants, and modernists, and (ii) unity as 
the organic unity of a visible body with 
a continuous history from the Upper 
Room at Jerusalem to the end of the 
world. 

(i) One of the objections brought 
against the use of the name “Ecumeni- 
cal Movement” derives from the fact 
that the Church of Rome is not a party 
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to it. How, it may be asked, can any- 
thing rightly be called ecumenical which 
leaves out the largest church in Chris- 
tendom: The answer to this is that the 
Movement does not “leave out” the 
Church of Rome; the reasons why that 
church takes no official part in it are 
drawn from its own convictions, which 
prevent it from taking any action that 
would imply the existence of other 
churches parallel with itself. On the 
side of the Movement the door is open; 
the invitation to join the World Council 
of Churches is addressed to “all churches 
which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as 
God and Saviour.” In other words, by 
its own constitution the Movement 1s 
truly ecumenical: membership is open 
to all churches which accept the trini- 
tarian faith of the historic creeds of 
Christendom. If any churches, large 
or small, stand outside for reasons of 
their own, we may understand and re- 
spect those reasons, but the result is to 
prevent the Movement from being as 
yet fully what it has set out to be. 
Meanwhile its constitution and its name 
keep before it its true nature, towards 
the full realisation of which it must 
always aspire. 

Here the presence within it of the 
Anglican communion helps to keep tt 
true to itself. Essentially that com- 
munion is a reformed catholicism. It 
is indeed reformed. Our protestants 
will see to it that we always have : 
place for true insights of the conti 
nental reformation, whether Lutheran or 
Calvinist; our modernists that we 4- 
ways have a place for true insights o! 
contemporary learning. But equally our 
catholics will never allow us to forget 
our kinship with Rome and Easter 
Orthodoxy, and so long as we are true 
to ourselves no Ecumenical Movement i! 
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which the Anglican communion has a 
part will be able to degenerate into be- 
coming a mere expression of pan-pro- 
testantism. 

Further, these last four centuries have 
taught us the possibility of a unity 
which holds together these diverse ele- 
ments. We may not have been able to 
think out the logical basis of our co- 
herence, but we know within ourselves 
that if we were deprived of our catho- 
lics, Our protestants, or our modernists, 
our church life would be impoverished. 
It would be even less adequate than at 
present to express that unity to which 
we are bidden to aspire, that of “a full 
grown man... of the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” To 
quote what I have written elsewhere: 


“When we contemplate Christendom, we find 
it impossible to believe that either catholicism 
or protestantism taken alone expresses the full 
truth of Christianity. We find it impossible to 
believe that the unity of Christendom will be 
achieved through either, so to speak, ‘swallowing’ 
the other. We therefore conclude that the al- 
ternative to the reconciliation of the two in one 
church is an arrangement in which, when Chris- 
tians are sorted out of their present muddle and 
have crystallised around one or other of these 
two poles, the two camps will continue until the 
day of judgment separated by a gulf which only 
men as individuals can cross, crossing it as con- 
verts or perverts according to the point of view. 
This seems to us an unsatisfactory picture to 
contemplate as the goal of the reunion movement, 
and so we cherish the hope that our apparently 
illogical makeshift of a church may turn out to 
provide more valuable food for thought than ap- 
pears on the surface.” 


(ii) If the unity to which we aspire 
must be a unity in diversity, it must 
also be the unity of a visible body with 
a continuous history down the ages from 
the New Testament church in the Upper 
Room at Jerusalem. We Anglicans can 
never be content to have as our goal a 
co-operative federation of discrete 


"Anglicanism and South India (Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, 1943), p. 10. —etiews 
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churches; we can be content with noth- 
ing less than what we call “organic 
union,” meaning by that not an outward 
unity of organisation or polity, but the 
inner spiritual unity of a living body 
whose members all are one because the 
life that flows through their veins is the 
life of the Holy Spirit made theirs 
through their sacramental union with 
their crucified, risen, ascended, and ever- 
living Lord. If the Ecumenical Move- 
ment should ever be tempted to allow 
its eyes to rest upon some nearer and 
more easily attainable horizon, we may 
rely on the Anglicans within it to shout 
in chorus, “Not content.” 

For us Anglicans one of the strands 
of the cord which binds the church to- 
gether down the ages as well as around 
the globe is the continuity of the min- 
istry maintained through a succession of 
episcopal consecrations and ordinations. 
The Pauline exclusion of boasting, so 
rightly emphasised in our reformation 
insights, teaches us that it was not for 
any merits of their own that our an- 
cestors emerged from the changes and 
chances of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century history in possession of this 
treasure. We can only think of it as 
a treasure committed to our keeping, 
not for our own enjoyment in proud 
aloofness, but in trust for the whole of 
Christendom. That some churches should 
have been entrusted with it and others 
not, is one of the inscrutable mysteries 
of Providence, and we differ among our- 
selves in our estimate of the relative 
status of episcopal and non-episcopal 
churches during the period of disunion. 
But we are convinced that it is a treas- 
ure which we must guard for the bene- 
fit of the united church of the future. 
Hence it finds its place in the Chicago- 
Lambeth quadrilateral, the statement of 
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the basis on which the Anglican com- 
munion can contemplate the union of 
Christendom in one church. 

Why is it that, boasting excluded, this 
question of orders holds so prominent 
a place in the Anglican approach to the 
question of reunion? Fundamentally, I 
have no doubt, it is because of this con- 
viction that it is a- treasure entrusted 
to us on behalf of all. To this must be 
added one further consideration. In our 
faithful guarding of this treasure is to 
be found, I believe, the true secret of 
the coherence of our enriching diversity 
in the unity of one visible church. In 
the Anglican communion catholics, pro- 
testants, and modernists are bound to- 
gether in sacramental unity by the fact 
that each and all, without any qualms 
of conscience, can make their commu- 
nions at services where the celebrant 
is ordained in this succession, no matter 
what the views of the particular cele- 
bant may be. It is because we believe 
ourselves to have been entrusted by God 
with a treasure, in which we have in our 
experience discovered the secret cf unity 
in diversity, that we can only enter into 
schemes of reunion if we bring with us 
that which God wills through us to con- 
tribute to the whole of the 
faithful throughout the world. 

In the fall of 1929 Bishop Theodore 
Woods of Winchester was visiting the 
College of Preachers at Washington. 


company 
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Ministers of various denominations in 
the neighbourhood were invited to meet 
him, and he began his address to them 
with words to this effect: “We bishops 
are now learning that our task is so to 
behave that you will cease to be afraid 
of us as prelates and want us as fathers 
in God.” Seventeen years later, in a 
sermon preached before the university 
of Cambridge, Archbishop Fisher of 
Canterbury said: “The Church of Eng- 
land has not yet found the finally satis- 
fying use of episcopacy in practice: nor 
certainly has the Church of Rome. If 
non-episcopal Churches agree that it 
must come into the picture, could they 
not take it and try it out on their own 
ground first?”” May we not hear in these 
utterances the voice of the Spirit speak- 
ing to us of our vocation in the Ecu- 
menical Movement? Doubtess He has 
other work for other churches. For the 
Anglican communion the call is to a 
task that is double-sided: on the one 
hand to be a faithful guardian of the 
episcopal succession, that precious treas- 
ure entrusted to us on behalf of all; on 
the other hand so to behave with it in 
practice and so to present it in theory 
that others may be led to want it and 
welcomed to share it. In the double- 
sidedness of our vocation lies its diffi- 
culty, in our acceptance of it our op- 
portunity. “He that hath an ear, let 
him hear what the Spirit saith to the 
churches.” 
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AUGUSTINIAN AND CYCLICAL VIEWS OF HISTORY 


The events of contemporary history, 
which have shaken so violently many of 
the assurances of modern man, have led 
to serious consideration of human his- 
tory and its significance. Few influential 
writings of the past seem so dated and 
irrelevant today as Herbert Spencer’s 
statements of the “universal law” of 
progress which ordains that “surely must 

evil and immorality disappear,” 
“surely must man become perfect.” 
What was “logically certain” to Spen- 
cer is now extremely dubious, or ridi- 
culous. 

Modern thinkers are taking an in- 
creasing interest in Christian ideas of 
history. The modern mind has not been 
converted to Christianity, but it is find- 
ing the old Christian symbols at least 
meaningful enough to reconsider, argue 
about, and sometimes attack vehemently. 
It now appears that religious faith may 
have some relevance for one’s reading 
of history. It is less easy than formerly 
to say with Bury: “A historian may be 
a theist but so far as his work is con- 
cerned this particular belief is otiose.”” 
Of course one’s beliefs cannot interfere 
with the objective determination of facts. 
But today the question is one of the 
meaning of history. The remarkable 
popularity of Arnold Toynbee, who dis- 
cusses history in terms of an avowed 
Christian faith, has thrust the question 
into the open. And although Toynbee 


Social Statics (New York: Appleton, 1888), 
PP: 78-80. 

*J. B. Bury, “Darwin and History,” in Se- 
lected pe (Cambridge: University Press, 
1930), Pp. 33. 


By Rocer L. Suinn 


Union Theological Seminary 


may evoke sharp criticism from both 
theologians and historians, his questions 
remain. Those who attack him find 
themselves doing so on the basis of some 
other faith. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary issue of Time (March 8, 1948) 
commented on the impossibility of re- 
cording even simple news events with- 
out factors of interpretation, presuppo- 
sitions, convictions. An interpretation 
of the whole sweep of history is even 
more inevitably influenced by basic be- 
liefs and presuppositions. 

Thus it may be of some value to see 
how Christian theology, cradled in both 
Hebraic and Greek thought, worked out 
its interpretation of history, preserving 
its biblical insights while expressing it- 
self in the more intellectualized forms 
of the classical world. Although it has 
become common to contrast Christian 
with Hellenistic, cyclical interpretations 
of history, it may be worth while to 
sketch the process of interaction. 


Tue Issue 

The modern western world has often 

not realized the distinctiveness of the 

dynamic conception of history which it 

inherited from Judaism and Christianity. 
Edwyn Bevan summarizes: 


Hebraic religion—-meaning both Christianity and 
Judaism—is distinguished, alike from the Indian 
religions and from the world-view of Greco- 
Roman thought, by the value it assigns to time. 
Both for Greek philosophy and for Indian specu- 
lation the time-process is an eternal circular re- 
currence, leading nowhere? 


"In the Oxford Conference Symposium, The 
Kingdom of God and History (Chicago: Willett, 
Clark, 1938), p. 54. 
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ROGER L. SHINN 


In the fourth volume of his Study of 
History, ‘Toynbee points out the preva- 
lence of cyclical interpretations in a 
great variety of cultures. Here we are 
considering simply the classical form 
which Augustine felt called to refute in 
the name of Christianity. 

Two generalizations state the case in 
its strongest form. Windelband, the 
historian of philosophy, goes so far as 
to say of Greek philosophy: 


. the inquiry for a meaning in human history 
taken as a whole, for a connected plan of his- 
torical development, had never once been put 
forward, and still less had it occurred to any of 
the old thinkers to see in this the intrinsic, es- 
sential nature of the world. 


Then referring to Christian thought he 
says: 


In contrast with the naturalistic conceptions of 
Greek thought, history is conceived as the realm 
of free acts of personalities, taking place but 
once, and the character of these acts, agreeably 
to the entire consciousness of the time, is of es- 
sentially religious significance.‘ 


Erich Frank, a classical scholar and 
specialist in Pythagoreanism, states the 
case equally strongly: 


The Greeks thought that time was the time 
of this world since it was objectively determined 
by the revolution of the firmament. Time itself, 
in their opinion, was a circle—a_ periodical re- 
curring of the same, a cycle in which even the 
life of the human soul was involved. ... It 
was thought that the whole process of nature 
repeats itself in ever-recurring world periods, 
during which the souls are reborn in ever new 
bodies. Thus, according to most Greek philoso- 
phers, the human soul—even though in this life it 
may have reached its goal—was drawn back 
again into the life-cycle, into a new body where 
it had again to live through all the misery of 
this world. Man, accordingly, had no definite 
aim, no real future. Time, to him, was essen- 

tiaily past. 

With Christianity, however, man acquired a 
new understanding of time. Here he sees him- 
self as a unique, unrepeatable individuality, cre- 
_ ated by God; thus, the soul has no past, it has 
a future. And that absolute future is God, eter- 
nal blessedness, a future which transcends time 


‘Wilhelm Windelband, 4 History of Philosophy 
_ (New York: Macmillan, 1901), pp. 255, 257. 


and becomes the eschatological aim of all human 
desire. With this idea the magic cycle of time 
has been broken; it is transformed into a straight 
line which leads into the future towards a defi- 
nite goal. This is our modern concept of time® 

Toynbee, looking at the same evi- 
dence, would qualify the above two 
judgments somewhat: “This philosophy 
of sheer recurrence . . . intrigued, with- 
out ever quite captivating, the Hellenic 
genius.” We may note that it came 
to intrigue even some Jewish thinkers. 
Its traces in Ecclesiastes were to call 
for all of Augustine’s argumentative in- 
genuity in refutation, and it left its 
marks on Philo of Alexandria. 


Tue Greek Historians 


How far are Christian apologists justi- 
fied in accepting such interpretations? 
The tendency toward the cyclical view 
is evident where thought is governed by 
patterns of mathematics (where the cir- 
cle is the perfect figure) or biology 
(where the life-cycle suggests an ana- 
logous historical cycle). Hence it is 
significant that the Ionic word for his- 
tory, iotogin, originally meant empirical 
investigation of mature. Gradually it 
was extended to cover information about 
men and nations, then applied primarily 
to its newer meaning.” 

The Greek historians, who had little 
influence on Christian thought, can only 
be mentioned here; but one or two ob- 
servations may be made. Herodotus 


®Philosophical Understanding and Religious 
Truth (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1945), pp. 67-8. 

°A Study of History, (London: Oxford, 1939), 
Vol. IV, p. 28. For a brief but interesting dis- 
cussion of this theme by a contemporary Greek. 
see “The Problem of History for the Christian,” 
by Panayotis Bratsiotis of the Theological Fac- 
ulty of Athens, in The Student World, XL, No. 
4 (Fourth Quarter, 1947). 

"See Werner Jaeger, Paidcia, (New York: Ox- 
ford, 1945), Vol. I, pp. 155, 382-3, 484 n. 1. 
Cf. R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History 
(London: Oxford, 1946), pp. 18-19. 
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(d. 425 B.C.), although he does not 
offer a schematism, assumes a divine or- 
dering of history,” sometimes with cycli- 
cal or at least rhythmic aspects. Thus 
in the words attributed to Croesus, He- 
rodotus writes that “men’s fortunes are 
on a wheel, which in its turning suffers 
not the same man to prosper forever.” 
However, Herodotus is concerned less 
with a general cyclic movement of his- 
tory than with the downfall which re- 
sults from undue success and hybris. 
Such an idea, especially as developed in 
the Greek tragedies, has obvious simi- 
larities to the biblical conception of 
God’s judgment upon the proud. Toyn- 
bee makes an interesting comparison of 
the Greek formula UBots, 
with similar Old Testament themes.” 
Thucydides (d. 400 B.C.?), who was 
even more influenced by the pattern of 
Greek tragedy, is explicit on the uniform 
character of history, dependent upon 
uniform human nature.” “. . . whoever 
shall wish to have a clear view both of 
the events which have happened and of 
those which will some day, in all human 
probability, happen again in the same 
or a similar way—for these to adjudge 
my history profitable will be enough for 
me.” If such illustrations reflect in 


“Whether this is a belief in the supernatural 
action of the gods, as often assumed, or simply 
a belief in a naturalistic logos or “law of com- 
pensation” is immaterial for the present discus- 
sion. C. N. Cochrane holds that Herodotus is a 
naturalist in the tradition of Heraclitus. See 
Christianity and Classical Culture (New York, 
Oxford, 1944), pp. 456ff. 

“Herodotus, I, 207 (tr. by A. D. Godley. New 
York: “Putnam, Loeb classical Library, 1921). 
References to Greek writers are taken, wherever 
possible, from readily accessible translations. 

"Op. cit, Vol. IV, pp. 465ff. 

"Werner Jaeger comments: “This idea is the 
absolute opposite of what we usually call the his- 
torical attitude nowadays.” Paidcia, Vol. I, p. 389. 

“History of the Peloponnesian War, 1, 22 (tr. 
by Charles Foster Smith. New York: Putnam, 
Loeb Classical Library, 1921). Cf. III, 82. 


part any historian’s interest in using the 
past to understand the present, Thucy- 
dides goes farther in expressing the nat- 
uralistic motif when his Pericles, dis- 
cussing the destiny of Athens, says that 
“it is the nature of all things to decay 
as well as grow.”” 

Tue Pre-CuristiAN PHILOSOPHERS 

More important than the historians 
for our purpose are the philosophers 
who influenced Christian thought, both 
to agreement and disagreement. Most 
significant among them, Plato gives sev- 
eral intimations of a cyclical interpre- 
tation of history. ‘The Republic out- 
lines the successive degeneration of 
political forms from aristocracy via obli- 
garchy and democracy to tyranny.” 

The Timaeus (22-25) suggests a cycli- 
cal theory on a grander scale, accord- 
ing to which periodic conflagrations or 
floods destroy civilizations and most of 
mankind, leaving a long series of cycles 
of history unknown to the Athenians.” 
The Statesman (269-275) similarly pro- 
poses a connection of historical with 
cosmic cycles, according to which di- 
vine things remain unchanged but the 
universe passes through epochs involving 
“infinite cycles of years,” reversals of 
motion of the entire cosmos, and peri- 
odic destructions of earthly creatures 
with subsequent rebirth.” Here too is 


Jbid., II, 64. A number of the above al- 


lusions are suggested by the discussion of the 
relation of fate to history in Greek religion, his- 
tory, and literature, in W. C. Greene, Moira: 
Fate, Good, and Evil in Greek Thought (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard, 1944). 

“Book VIII. The strongest expression of the 
inevitability of this movement is in par. 546, 
where an esoteric mathematical-biological pat- 
tern is suggested. 

%Critias, 109d, has a similar suggestion which 
is not elaborated. 

*Toynbee comments that in the Statesman it 
is when God forsakes men that civilizations un- 
fortunately arise; the Laws and Timaeus more 
optimistically regard the rise of a civilization as 
an advance. Op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 585-588. 
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the idea that the soul goes through “its 
proper cycle of births” and is “sown in 
the earth her appointed number of 
times” (272e, Jowett tr.)—an idea found 
also in the Pythagorean myths which 
Plato frequently uses.” The two ideas 
of the cycle of governmental transitions 
and the larger historic-cosmic cycle are 
combined most methodically in Book Ili 
of the Lavwis. 
Aristotle 1s 
about any patterns of history and sees no 


cautious theorizing 


inevitable cycles. In a refutation of Soc- 
rates’ suggestions in the Republic, he 
introduces considerable evidence to show 
that governing the 
changes of government in a society, but 
result in 


“there is no rule” 
that a variety of causes may 
varied patterns of change (Politics, V, 
131a1-b27). Aristotle re- 
flects some of the current ideas. In re- 


Nevertheless 


ferring to circular motion as the best 
measure of time, he says: 


This also explains the common saying that hu- 
man affairs form a circle, and that there is a 
circle in all other things that have a_ natural 
movement and coming into being and passing 
away. This is because all other things are dis- 
criminated by time, and end and begin as though 
conforming to a cycle (Physics, IV, 14, 223b. 
24-30. Oxford translation). 


His lack of a dynamic or progressive 


“E.g., the conclusion of the Republic. Erich 
Frank, referring to the origins of this idea, finds 
it in several of the carlier Greeks. “This idea 
is closely connected with the scientific doctrine 
of the world year or the world cycles. Basing 
their assumptions on the age-old astronomical 
observations of the Egyptians and Babylonians, 
the Greek astronomers thought that just as the 
sun, the moon, and the planets at the end of 
certain regular periods returned to the same po- 
sitions which they held at the beginning; so was 
this also true of the other heavenly bodies. Even 
the changes in the movement of the world were 
believed to take place according to a_ periodic 
law.” Op. cit., pp. 82-3, n. 41. Theodor Gom- 
perz develops this view in more detail. See 
Greek Thinkers (New York: Scribner, 1901), 
Vol. I, passim. 


conception of history is seen in a re- 
mark in the Politics: 


Let us remember that we should not disregard 
the experience of ages; in the multitude of years 
these things, if they were good, would certainly 
not have been unknown; for almost everything 
has been found out, although sometimes they are 
not put together ... (II, 5, 1264a, 1-5). 

Again, he suggests that many social in- 
stitutions have been invented through- 
out the ages “times without number” 
(Politics, VII, 9, 1329b, 25-26), and 
makes a similar matter-of-fact comment 
about scientific theories.” One writing 
attributed to 


complete cyclical interpretation of his- 


Aristotle confronts the 
tory in a theoretical discussion, reject- 
ing as absurd any exact “numerical” 
repetition, but giving an inconclusive 
answer to the possibility of repetition in 
a more general sense.” 

Eudemus, a pupil of Aristotle, ex- 
pressed an extreme view—not advancing 
it as his own—when he said: 

But if one may believe the Pythagoreans, . . . 
then some day I myself, with this staff in my 
hand, shall talk to you who will sit in front 


of me, just as you are sitting now, and the same 
will be true of everything else.” 


Polybius, the Greek historian who 
came to Rome in the second century 
B.C., advanced a theory of repeating 


cycles of forms of government which he 


“Meteorology, 1, 339b29. Werner Jaeger shows 
that the recurrence of truths in human history 
is a frequent motif in Aristotle and is the result 


of the Platonic conception of cycles. See Aris- 
totle (London: Oxford, 1934), pp. 128-38. 

’Problematica, XVII, 916a18-40. The authen- 
ticity of this writing is suspect. It may be a 
compilation of Peripatetic doctrines, collected 
about an original Aristotelian work. See preface 
to Oxford Edition, Vol. VII. 

“Fr. 51, ed. Spengel, _as quoted by Erich 
Frank, op. cit., p. 83, n. 15. As Theodor Gomperz 
observes, this is strictly logical insis- 
tence upon the universality of law combined 
with a cyclical conception of time. See op. cit, 
Vol. I, p. 140. 
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claimed to derive from Plato” but put 
in a more literal and dogmatic form 
than Plato had ever used. Although 
his comparisons of constitutions show a 
sense for the variety of history, he in- 
sisted on a uniform pattern of develop- 
ment and decline. A description of the 


cycle is concluded with these words: 


Such is the cycle of political revolution, the 
course appointed by nature (attn gicews 
oixovonia) in which constitutions change, disap- 
pear, and finally return to the point from which 
they started (VI, 9). 

Polybius expressed a practical interest 
in historical causation and offered his 
theory as a basis for exact prediction. 
An understanding of the laws of history, 
he maintained, would enable a state to 
postpone its decline, though not to avoid 
it. Thus Lycurgus was able to pre- 
serve liberty in Sparta for a longer per- 
iod than recorded elsewhere (VI, 10, 
48-50.). The greatness of Rome made 
an overwhelming impression on Poly- 
bius, who rated it even above Sparta. 
But it too was subject to historical law: 


For, as I said, this state, more than any other, 
has been formed and has grown naturally, and 
will undergo a natural decline and change to its 
contrary (VI, 9; cf. VI, 4). 

Because Carthage was an older nation, 
in the cycle of decline when Rome was 
at its peak, Rome had conquered it 
(VI, 51). Polybius predicted the future 
of Rome, not with complete accuracy 
but with some discernment, as he saw 
a future love of extravagance ending 


in mob rule (VI, 57). 


Later EpicurEANISM AND STOICISM 

It was Epicureanism and Stoicism 
which carried the pervasive classical at- 
titude toward history, now in degenerate 

™Polybius, The Histories, VI, 5 (tr. by W. R. 


aton. New York: Putnam, Loeb Classical Li- 
brary, 1923). 


form, into more direct conflict with 
Christianity.” Epicurean cosmology, 
with its mingling of mechanical causality 
and chance, could not be committed to 
any exact cyclical theory of history. But 
there are tendencies toward such inter- 
pretations in Lucretius (d. 55 B.C.). 
More particularly time is the symbol of 
decay rather than potentiality: 


Again see you not that even stones are con- 
quered by time, that high towers fall and rocks 
moulder away, that shrines and idols of gods are 
worn out with decay, and that the holy divinity 
cannot prolong the bounds of fate or struggle 
against the fixed laws of nature?™ 


Lucretius discussed history on an ana- 
logy with nature’s processes of growth 


and decay. He interpreted his own time 


as a period of decadence when the earth 


was old and exhausted. If the “nature 


of things” could address man, it would 
say: 


For there is nothing more which I can contrive 
and discover for thee to give pleasure: all things 
are ever the same. ... | things remain the 
same, aye though in length of life thou shouldst 
never die... . For old things give way and are 
supplanted by new without fail, and one thing 
must ever be replenished out of other things; all 
of which though will follow thee when they have 
finished their term of life; and thus it is that 
all these no less than thou have before this come 
to an end and hereafter will come to an end.™ 


#We can only note here Vergil’s Fourth Ec- 
logue, which uses the cyclical theory with an 
enthusiasm which it seldom has evoked. For Ver- 
gil, the poet of Augustan messianism, the theory 
bolsters his faith in an age of grandeur. 

Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, Bk. V, 3356. 
tr. by H. A. J. Munro in The Stoic and Epi- 
curean Philosophers (New York: Random House, 
1940). Again “. all things are gradually 
wasting away and passing to the grave, quite 
forspent by age and length of days” (II, 1173-4). 

“Ibid., 929-979 passim. Lucretius, it should 
be noted, was capable of other attitudes. ‘The 
latter half of Bk. V gives a description of early 
human developments which is remarkably similar 
to some 18th and 19th century ideas. It com- 
bines a notion of biological evolution, a theory of 
development of social institutions, a positivistic 
explanation of the origin of religion, and inhar- 
monious traces of romantic adulation of primitiv- 
ism. 
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Stoicism however as the heir of many 
earlier tendencies of thought was a more 
formidable rival of Christianity. Al- 
though its origin and early develop- 
ment were largely naturalistic and its 
logos thoroughly immanent, it tended in 
its long development to take an increas- 
ingly neo-platonic tinge. Its devalua- 
tion of history became so controlling 
that Toynbee is able to say: “The Stoic 
might be described (perhaps too un- 
kindly) as a would-be Buddhist who 
has not had quite the full courage of 
his convictions.” 

We may pass over the early Stoic 
thinkers, who elaborated Plato’s 
gestions of a cyclical interpretation into 
a fixed dogma, and come directly to the 
last great literary representative of Stoi- 
cism, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
who died in 180 A.D., just two and a 
half centuries before the death of Au- 
gustine. The urbane philosophy of the 
emperor with its touch of skepticism 
was a far cry from the dogmatic cer- 
tainty of the early Stoics who argued a 
continuous series of cycles of time, each 
ending ina universal conflagration caused 
by the divine fire out of which came a 
rebirth and a new cycle. Marcus Au- 
relius nevertheless echoes the old doc- 
trine, at least to the extent of being 
sure that history is monotonous and un- 
eventful. 

Stoicism had earlier developed a doc- 
trine of teleology and providence which 
might have served to counter this world- 
weariness.” But by the time of Marcus 


sug- 


“Civilization on Trial (New York: Oxford, 
1948), p. 258. 

*Cicero’s Stoic spokesman, for example, sets 
forth a detailed teleology, in which even the bed 
bugs have been created for the beneficial func- 
tion of keeping men from sleeping too long. When 
his opponents point to elements of dysteleology, 
the Stoic says that the gods do not have time 
to look out for all the minor things, but that 
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Aurelius, providence was :ndistinguish- 
able from fatalism: 


All that is from the gods is full of Providence. 
That which is from fortune is not separated from 
nature or without an interweaving and involutiun 
with the things which are ordered by Providence. 
From thence all things flow; and there is besides, 
necessity, and that which is for the advantage 
of the whole universe, of which thou art a 
part.” 

It is never quite clear whether Provi- 
dence has religious significance or is 
simply the reign of natural law.” ‘The 
Emperor suggests the former, though 
not unequivocally, when he says: ‘The 
gods “do exist, and they do care for 
human beings, and they have put all 
the means in man’s power to enable 
him not to fall into real evils” (Medi- 
tations, II, 11). 

But despite the assurance of Provi- 
dence, the current of sadness is strong. 
The world is a fleeting process without 
much meaning: 


Motions and changes are continually renewing 
the world, just as the uninterrupted course of 
time is always renewing the infinite duration of 
ages. In this flowing stream then, on which there 
is no abiding, what is there of the things which 
hurry by on which a man would set a_ high 
price? (VI, 15.) 


All this changing existence is monoto- 
nous, a business of “puppets pulled by 
strings” (VII, 3). Man is an insigni- 
ficant thing in a historical process which 
has already swallowed up many a Soc- 
rates (VII, 19). The monotony and 
futility of this philosophy of history is 
evident in a saying like this: 

Consider the past; such great changes of political 


supremacies. Thou mayest foresee also the things 
which will be. For they will certainly be of 


teleology and providence work on the big scale. 
See De Natura Deorum, Il, 3. 

"Meditations, III, 2 (tr. by G. Long in The 
Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers). 

*See F. W. Bussell, Marcus Aurelius and the 
Later Stoics (New York: Scribner, 1910), pp. 
235-40. 
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like form, and it is not possible that they should 
deviate from the order of the things which take 
place now. Accordingly to have contemplated 
human life for forty years is the same as to 
have contemplated it for ten thousand years. For 
what more wilt thou see? (VII, 49. For varia- 
tions on the same theme, cf. XI, 1; X, 7; VII, 


50.) 
Tue Curistian Response 

Christianity, with its belief in a God 
who governed history, who revealed 
Himself in history, and would bring 
history to its climactic eschaton, was 
forced to deny the cyclical theories. But 
developing under the pervasive influence 
of the classical intellectual milieu, Chris- 
tian thought found it difficult to ex- 
press its own genius. For example, Ori- 
gen (d. 254!) felt called to deny the 
theory which, in the words which he 
quoted from Celsus, held that “the 
course of mortal things is the same from 
beginning to end, and that the same 
things must always, according to the 
appointed cycles, recur in the past, pres- 
ent, and future.’ 

Yet Origen’s own thought was a com- 
promise between his biblical loyalties and 
his dependence upon Hellenistic philoso- 
phies. De Principus described a suc- 
cession of temporary worlds proceeding 
from and returning to eternity, but all 
were different, and a modified apocalyp- 
tic drama was enacted in each (II, iii, 
I, 3-5). Origen was attacked by Au- 
gustine in De Civitate Dei for succumb- 
ing to the Greek devaluation of history 
in his conception of a fallen creation, in 
which the body is a prison of the soul 
(XI, 23). 

In the West, Tertullian (d. 230?), the 
opposite of Origen in philosophic temper, 


“Contra Celsum, IV, 67 (tr. by Frederick 
Crombie in the Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
Vol. XXIII). Cf. De Principiis, II, iii, 4. 
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with his customary biting vigor empha- 
sized the facts of change in social in- 
stitutions”” and even suggested an idea 
of progress in his refutation of Pytha- 
gorean theories of transmigration.” Un- 
der the influence of his Montanist con- 
victions, he maintained that the truth 
itself—except for the rule of faith— 
changes from time to time, in accord- 
ance with the revelations of the Para- 
clete.” Montanism had a vivid millenial 
expectation, but as Cochrane points 
out,” Tertullian did not really grasp the 
Christian conception of history, since 
many of his illustrations of change are 
taken from astronomy, a theory of geo- 
logic world periods, and _ biological 
changes in nature—all examples wrich 
might have been used by Plato’s char- 
acters in the Timaeus or the Laws. 

Another North African Christian, 
Bishop Cyprian of Carthage (d. 258), 
in refuting the charge that the Chris- 
tians were responsible for the disordered 
times, weote that the world was growing 
old, in words which sound like an echo 
of Lucretius. However, he brought this 
opinion within the orbit of biblical 
Christianity by attributing the situation 
to the nearing day of judgment.” 

It remained for Augustine to set forth 
in its full development the Christian an- 
swer to cyclical philosophies, although 
on grounds already established in the 
Bible. Influenced though he was at so 
many places by current secular philoso- 
phy, Augustine forcibly wrenched loose 
his Christian doctrine of history from 


“Apology, 6. Ad Nationes, 10. 

"De Anima, 30. 

Virginibus Velandis, 1. 

"0p. cit., p. 246. 

“Treatise V, An Address to Demetrianus, Chh. 
3, 5. Cf. Treatise VII, On the Mortality, Cn. 25. 
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all opposing ones” and refuted them 
vigorously. The eternal God is the cre- 
ator of all things and of time, and He 
works His will in time. 

The idea of eternal recurrence threat- 
ens the entire meaning of life and his- 
tory for Augustine’s Christian under- 
standing as expressed in De Civitate 
Dei. Man’s present life, with all its 
trials, is vibrant with significance, as 
long as it is seen as moving, under 
God’s plan, to its eschatological outcome. 
If instead it is to run on in a cycle that 
“will happen endlessly again and again, 
recurring at fixed intervals, and in regu- 
larly returning periods”—the vision be- 
comes intolerable (XII, 20). It makes 
history insignificant and salvation un- 
real. Augustine attacks the cyclical 
doctrine repeatedly: in its extreme form 
which insists on detailed repetition of 
identical world-periods (XII, 13), in the 
more general conception of various 
world-historical ages which Plato had 
suggested in the Timaeus (XII, 10), in 
the vaster cosmic scheme of endless re- 
currences (XII, 13), and in all the ideas 
of reincarnation (XII, 20; X, 30). 

These doctrines, said Augustine, arise 
when human, finite minds try to grasp 
the incomprehensible infinity of God. 
They distort the truly infinite into an 
endless repetition of finite cyclical pat- 
terns. Turning a verse of a Vulgate 
Psalm into a jibe, he says, “The wicked 
walk in a circle”’—but history does not 
move that way. (Xil, 13). Continu- 
ing his ridicule, he says: 


For that which leads these men astray to 


“Augustine was capable of echoing with Cy- 
prian the common idea that the world was grow- 
ing old, but he fitted this into biblical prophecy 


and promised renewal to the Christian. Sermon 
XXXI, Ch. 8 (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 
Series One, Vol. VI). Cf. Ep. CXXXVII, 16 
(PNF, Vol. I). 


prefer their own circles to the straight path of 
truth, is, that they measure by their own hu- 
man, changeable, and narrow intellect the di- 
vine mind. For they cannot conceive God, 
but think of one like themselves when they think 
of Him (XII, 17). 

What wonder is it if, entangled in these cir- 
cles, they find neither entrance nor egress? For 
they know not how the human race, and this 
morta! condition of ours, took its origin, nor how 
it will be brought to an end, since they cannot 
penetrate the inscrutable wisdom of God. .. . 
Who can search out the unsearchable depth of 
this purpose, who can scrutinize the inscrutable 
wisdom, wherewith God, without change of will, 
created man, who had never before been, and 
gave him an existence in time. . .? (XII, 14. 
Marcus Dods tr., PNF). 

Augustine’s own positive utterance is 
expressed, when at the end of a vigorous 
denunciation of cyclical conceptions, he 


bursts out: 


Far be it, I say, from us to believe this. For 
once Christ died for our sins; and, rising from 
the dead, He dieth no more. (XII, 13.) 
This, of course, was for Augustine no 
mere repetition of a Pauline phrase. It 
embodied the assurance, inherent in his 
Christianity, that creation, Incarnation, 
and salvation were unique, irreversible, 
and unrepeatable events. His insistence 
was part of his conception of salvation, 
which was absolutely essential to his 
philosophy of history. Thus for Au- 
gustine a conception of salvation which 
is in part frankly other-wordly yet con- 
tributes to a dynamic conception of his- 
tory. 
THe ConTEMPORARY PROBLEM 
The issue remains in modern thought. 
It is found in Schopenhauer and Nietz- 
sche, whose pessimism and rediscovery 
of orientalism led to the vision of eter- 
nal recurrence. Shelley’s Final Chorus 
of Hellas protested against the classic- 
ism which entranced him. Oswald Speng- 
ler saw history as a process of growth 
and decay on a biological pattern. 


On the other hand, Arnold Toynbee 
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finds important patterns of historical 
recurrence, but insists that these do not 
give the meaning of history. At his 
most other-worldly, Toynbee has _re- 
garded the decline of civilization as a 
“thrice-told tale” whose significance is to 
lead men through suffering to a deeper 
religious vision.” But Toynbee can also 
write—perhaps more typically—that if 
history exhausts its meaning in cycles, 


we can hardly escape the conclusion that we are 
the perpetual victims of an everlasting cosmic 
practical joke, which condemns us to endure our 
sufferings and to overcome our difficulties and 
to purify ourselves of our sins—only to know in 
advance that the automatic and inevitable lapse 
of a certain meaningless measure of Time cannot 
fail to stultify all our human exertions by re- 
producing the same situation again and again 
ad infinitum, just as though we had never ex- 
erted ourselves at all.” 


The issue finally can be settled only on 


“See “Christianity and Civilization,” Toynbee’s 
Burge lecture at Oxford, 1940, reprinted in Civi- 
lization on Trial. In personal conversation Toyn- 
bee has pointed out that the tone of this lec- 
ture was influenced by the fact that it was de- 
livered as the shadow of possible Nazi victory 
hung over Britain. 


"4 Study of History, Vol. IV, p. 30. 


religious grounds. Empirical evidence 
can show factors both of recurrence and 
of novelty in history; their significance 
will depend upon the faith that judges 
them. History viewed as an instance 
of the operation of nature is bound to 
appear different from history viewed as 
the drama of salvation. As a modern 


Augustinian philosopher puts it: 


According to the Christian idea of history, some- 
thing new happens in time, something that did 
not exist before and that turns everything which 
preceded it into the past—into something that 
wijl never recur . . . History . . . is a sequence 
of creative moments in which something new 
enters the world and determines the future. For 
the Christian philosopher, Creation and Redemp- 
tion signify fixed points in the history of the 
world. This idea marks a new historical inter- 
pretation of the world and of the events which 
happen in time.” 


The question for us is whether con- 
temporary Christianity can formulate its 
interpretation of history intelligently and 


profoundly enough to establish it on the 
ruins of the failing faiths of secularism. 


“Erich Frank, op. cit., pp. 69-70. 
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During 1949 Anglicans in all parts of 
the world have united in commemorat- 
ing the four hundredth anniversary of 
a transcendently important event in 
English church history. The event 
which has been commemorated was the 
publication of the first English Prayer- 
book in 1549. Intensive study of the 
differences between the first Prayerbook 
of 1549 and the Prayerbooks of 1552 
and 1559 has already yielded an en- 
larged appreciation of the dynamism of 
Reformed doctrine in English church 
history. Little attention, however, has 
been devoted to the musical counterpart 
of the first Prayerbook. The first Pray- 
erbook, unlike its successors, was im- 
medately followed by the publication of 
The Booke of Common Praier Noted in 
which was “conteyned so much of the 
Order of Common Prayer as is to be 
song in Churches.” 

Looming on the horizon of history as 
the central figure in the compilation of 
the first Prayerbook was Archbishop 
Cranmer. By no means so well known, 
however, as was his part in the compi- 
lation of the Prayerbook, but still a 
notable incident in his career, was Cran- 
mer’s responsibility for the musical style 
of the companion volume. The rubrics 
of the Prayerbook of 1549 (unlike the 
rubrics contained in later editions of 
The Book of Common Prayer) specifi- 
cally enjoin the singing of certain por- 
tions of the service.” The Athanasian 
Creed (known as the Quicunque vult) 
“shall be sung” (or said),* and “to the 
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end that the people the better hear in 
such places where they do sing, there 
shall the lessons be sung in a playne 
tune after the manner of distinct read- 
ing: and likewise the Epistle and Gos- 
pel.”* The rubric directs that the les- 
sons be sung in a “playne tune,” which 
means, of course, that the priest and 
his choir were directed to sing the uni- 
sonous melodies in traditional use in 
the old church, melodies which were 
unaccompanied and without harmonic 
support. At the time of Cranmer there 
was a tremendous vogue among musi- 
cians for the newer polyphonic music. 
Cranmer, to whom “the decisive change 
which had been given to the character 
of the Reformation under Edward VI 
was wholly due,” was consistent in ad- 
vocating “banishment of figured music 
[polyphonic music] from the Church.” 
As early as 1544 (three years before 
Edward acceded to the throne) Cran- 
mer had made his first translation of 
a liturgical Latin function into the 
English language. His Litany of 1544 
was sung in plainsong—the same type 
of unisonous melody he wanted used in 
the sung portions of the first Prayer- 
book, which came out five years later.’ 
Cranmer explained to Henry VIII the 
method which he had used in adapting 
plainsong melodies to English words in 
a famous letter: “I have travail’d to 
make the verses in English and have 
put the Latin note under the same.” 
The notes for the original Latin words 
were thus adapted to the new English 
translation. ‘There were, of course, in 
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musical notation many alternate melo- 
dies for the same sets of Latin words, 
and Cranmer’s task was one of selec- 
tion. He inevitably chose the simplest 
melodies, making his selections from 
the vast repertory of Gregorian style 
melodies which were in current liturgi- 
cal use. His reason for choosing simple 
plainsong melodies was expressed in his 
statement: “In mine opinion the song 
that shall be made would not be full 
of notes, but as near as may be, for 
every syllable a note, so that it may 
be sung distinctly and devoutly.” 
Cranmer wanted plainsong adapted to 
English words, and he _ furthermore 
wanted simple plainsong melodies of a 
syllabic type—melodies with a note for 
every syllable. He naturally selected 
a composer who would be a willing in- 
strument of his musical policy when he 
decided to push through the press a 
musical counterpart of the first Prayer- 
book. John Merbecke, the man whom 
he chose for the task of adapting and 
composing the music for The Booke of 
Common Praier Noted (“noted” means, 
of course, set in musical notation) has 
been dubbed Cranmer’s “obedient” tool.” 
Cranmer, not a singer himself, labored 
under the delusion that the easiest mel- 
ody to sing is one with only one musi- 
cal note to a syllable. “As not infre- 
quently happens when the reverend 
clergy dictate musical rules without 
skilled musical advice, the Archbishop’s 
excellent intention of making the service 
easy for congregations to sing and un- 
derstand was largely defeated by a 
faulty method: for music of the syllabic 
type is far harder to sing well than 
that of a more flowing movement, in 
which several notes often occur to a 
single syllable.”" Cranmer did, of course, 
have his own way with the music edi- 
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tion of the first Prayerbook, and fortu- 
nately for the history of English church 
music the composer who did the actual 
work was consummate enough artist to 
complete the music edition in an artistic 
manner, even under the straightjacketing 
of the one-note-to-a-syllable idea. The 
Prayer Book Dictionary, commenting on 
the necessary revisions and curtailments 
that Merbecke made in suiting the plain- 
song of the Latin repertory to the trans- 
lated English words, summarizes thus: 
“Nothing but a yearning for directness, 
such as would enforce rather than ob- 
scure the sense of the text, could have 
justified Merbecke’s revisions of the 
traditional melodies.”” The same idea is 
borne out in the words of another au- 
thority on Merbecke’s musical Prayer- 
book: “The old Gregorian melodies were 
reduced to their simplest musical ex- 
pression; all melodic flourishes were cut 
off, so that nothing would remain but 
pure musical declamation.”” 

Even after making these adjustments, 
however, Merbecke’s musical Prayer- 
book received contumelious abuse at the 
hands of those reforming spirits abroad 
who wanted to sweep the field entirely 
clean, and therefore rejected any plain- 
song as a Romish heritage. Of the 
first Prayerbook it was said by Hooper 
in a letter to Bullinger, “the book can- 
not be used except by applying to it a 
knowledge of the method of performing 
the Latin Servie.”"“ And of Merbecke’s 
contribution he wrote, “the mass priests, 
although they are compelled to discon- 
tinue the use of the Latin language, yet 
carefully observe the same tone and 
manner of chanting to which they were 
heretofore accustomed in the papacy.” 
In every way the first Prayerbook and 
its musical counterpart written by Mer- 
becke did not go far enough to please 
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the radical party. Merbecke uses the 
term “Mass” in his music edition, re- 
ferring to the Holy Communion. The 
Agnus Dei is included; the Gloria comes 
immediately after the Kyrie, and pray- 
ers for the dead are set to music. This 
is not the place to discuss the differ- 
ences between the first and second Pray- 
erbooks, but it is the time and place to 
say that all of Merbecke’s efforts seem- 
ingly vanished into nothingness when 
Parliament authorized the second Pray- 
erbook of 1552. By that date the re- 
forming party were successful in inject- 
ing the famous Black Rubric, stating 
that kneeling at the Sacrament did not 
mean “that any adoration is done or 
ought to be done,” or that homage was 
paid “to any real and essential presence 
of Christ’s natural flesh and blood” in 
the Sacrament;" but along with the in- 
sertion of the Black Rubric and a num- 
ber of other bald definitions, there were 
several deletions, the most important of 
which were any rubrics enjoining a choral 
service. At one stroke Merbecke’s la- 
bors lost any relevance to Prayerbook 
worship. Those scholars who knew of 
his work disparaged it, not only because 
it retained an affinity to Gregorian mu- 
sic, but more emphatically because the 
words which he set to music were in 
several cases (certainly through no fault 
of his own) offensive to “enlightened” 
Protestant conscience of later times. The 
voluminous Strype, author of the ex- 
haustive Ecclesiastical Memorials, dis- 
missed Merbecke contemptuously, not 
for any more valid reason than because 
in Merbecke’s musical setting “sung 
prayer is made for the deceased and 
the soul departed is held to be in a 
middle state till the last judgment.”” 
Unhappy lot of a composer who sub- 
ordinated his really enormous musical 


genius to the temper of the reforming 
Cranmer, but must then suffer con- 
tumely from a critic of Strype’s hue be- 
cause his music includes settings of cer- 
tain debatable ideas on the after-life! 
The unfortunate truth seems to be 
that in 1552 the Englsh divines capitu- 
lated before the censure of foreign di- 
vines imported in order to fill important 
University chairs. Bucer, for instance, 
after studying the effect of the first 
Prayerbook on English liturgical prac- 
tice, has this to say: “In many of your 
churches there is still found a studied 
representation of the execrated Mass in 
vestures, lights, washing of the cup, 
carrying the book from right to left of 
the table. having the table where the 
altar was, lifting the paten and cup....”” 
And so, along with vestures, lights, 
washing of the cup, and so on, the cho- 
ral service of the Eucharist which Mer- 
becke had provided was thrown into 
the discard, doubtless to the great re- 
lief of the reforming zealots of 1552. 
Not until Tractarian times did Mer- 
becke’s book regain the favor which it 
had enjoyed for such a brief time after 
its initial publication.” During the last 
hundred years, despite a few dissident 
voices here and there, his music has 
grown steadily in favor with Anglicans, 
and even with Methodists and Presby- 
terians who now do Merbecke the hon- 
or of liberally incorporating music from 
his Booke of Common Praier Noted in 
their denominational hymnals. Nowa- 
days Anglicans are fastening fresh hope 
on Merbecke because it appears incon- 
trovertible that “the English Liturgy 
and its suggested music were formulated 
together, and the sung service set forth 
as the standard worship of the Church 
as a whole.” Merbecke’s music in 
these latter days has “made its way so 
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amazingly as to become the music of 
the Eucharist at the opening of Lam- 
beth Conference.” And, of course, “it 
is officially set forth by the Episcopal 
Church in America.”™ Since it appears 
that the musical reputation of Mer- 
becke will continue to grow, and since 
his most widely known work, the plain- 
song setting of the Sung Eucharist, ap- 
pears to be gaining an undreamed-of 
popularity, the life and career of Mer- 
becke now again are fascinating serious 
historians and music students. 


II 


John Merbecke (his name is some- 
times spelled Marbeck, a spelling which 
has the advantage of indicating the cor- 
rect pronunciation of the name) was a 
pioneer in several important fields. He 
it was who composed and _ published 
with royal patronage in 1550 not only 
The Booke of Common Praier Noted 
which we have been considering, but 
also another monumental work, the first 
Concordance to the entire English Bible.* 
Certainly the career of a man whose 
musical genius, in the words of Sir Rich- 
ard Terry, merits him “a place among 
the musical Olympians to whom we 
tender our deepest admiration, and of- 
fer our sincerest homage and rever- 
ence,”* a man who in addition to the 
composition of music compiled the first 
Concordance to the entire Bible and 
wrote extensively on theological issues 
of his day, justifies a restudy of the 
essential facts of his life. 

His early life still lies under the cloud 
of obscurity. A part of this obscurity 
derives from a clumsy error perpetrated 
by the famous musical historian, Charles 
Burney, who assigned Merbecke’s birth 
date to the year 1523." Subsequent re- 
search has proved the birth of a son to 
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John Merbecke in the year 1536.” Since 
it seems hardly likely that even so un- 
usual an individual as John Merbecke 
exhibited his precocity in becoming a 
father at the unheard-of age of thirteen, 
Burney’s 1523 date, one which a num- 
ber of careless historians later uncriti- 
cally accepted solely on Burney’s au- 
thority, needs revision. ‘The date of 
Merbecke’s birth may now be tenta- 
tively placed in the second year of 
Henry VIII's reign.” 

There is no lack of detail, and of the 
most harrowing kind, available for the 
first dramatic episode in Merbecke’s life. 
In 1539, annoyed at the proliferation of 
unregulated Protestant sentiment, Henry 
VIII had issued his “Act Abolishing Di- 
versity in Opinions” which became pop- 
uarly known as “the Whip with Six 
Strings.”” In order to enforce the Six 
Articles, ecclesiastical commissions were 
empowered to sit quarterly in each dio- 
cese for the purpose of enquiring after 
the spread of heresy. Merbecke at the 
time of Six Articles held a position as 
organist in St. George’s Chapel at Wind- 
sor. The pestilential breath of Reformed 
doctrine blew across the channel and 
infected Merbecke and three other as- 
sociates at St. George’s with a zeal for 
Scripture study, and a bias against the 
errors of “that monstrous Dragon of 
Rome,” as Merbecke later referred to 
the grim wolf with privy paw. Since 
Merbecke, as he himself confessed, “in 
a maner never tasted the swetnes of 
learned letters,” but was himself brought 
up at Windsor “in the study of Mu- 
sicke and plaiying Organs wherein I 
[as he ruefully admits] consumed vainly 
the greatest part of my life.”” the ques- 
tion naturally arises in the mind: why 
did he abandon the pursuit of music, 
and turn his energies into theological 
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channels? For it was shortly after the 
promulgation of the detested Six Arti- 
cles that Merbecke fell into the clutches 
of the law. In his house, which was 
searched under writ from the King on 
March 16, 1543,” were discovered some 
highly damaging pieces of evidence. 
There was discovered a half-completed 
concordance to the Bible. Inspired by 
the reading of the complete Bible with 
notes in the edition of Thomas Mat- 
thews which had fallen into his hands, 
Merbecke, as he told his judges when 
he later came to trial under the Six 
Articles, set about copying the entire 
Bible by hand. He did this, he said, 
because he was too poor to afford the 
purchase of his own Bible. A friend of 
his named Turner, an otherwise un- 
known individual, had suggested to him, 
Merbecke later told his judges, the more 
fruitful idea of making a Concordance 
to the Bible, rather than wasting time 
on the mere hand-copying of the Bible.” 

Concordances, as is commonly known, 
were available in the later Middle Ages 
for the Vulgate. As early as 1263 a 
Dominican Cardinal had issued a Con- 
cordance, with sentence Scripture lo- 
cations.” Merbecke joyfully accepted 
the suggestion from his friend Turner, 
and immediately set to work composing 
the first concordance for the English 
Scriptures. When the search of his 
house revealed a half-finished Concord- 
ance, Merbecke bid fair to become mince- 
meat for the King’s ecclesiastical watch- 
dogs. To make matters even worse, 
a copy of an epistle of that “greate 
Clerke Master John Calvin, written 
against the same sixe articles”™ in Mer- 
becke’s own handwritingapparently 
sealed his doom. “The holly masse 
when the priest doth consecrate the body 
of our lord is pollutyd difformyd sinful 


and open robery of the glory of God 
from the which a Christian harte ought 
both to abhore and flee: and the eleeva- 
cion of the sacrament is the symylitude 
of the setting up of Images of the 
calves in the temple buylded by Jero- 
boam and that is more abominacion 
than the Sacrifices done by the Jewes 
in Jeroboams temple to those calves, 
and certayne and sure it is that Christ 
himselfe is made in this masse mens 
laughinge stocke.”™ 

Merbecke was not alone in his crimes. 
He says that it was his “chaunce among 
others to be taken in a labirinthe and 
troublesome net of a law called the 
statute of vi articles, where by means 
of good woorkers for my dispatch, I 
was quickly condempned and judged to 
death.”” Who these others were, Mer- 
becke does not tell us. John Foxe, the 
martyrologist, does tell us in intimate 
detail the story of the whole unhappy 
crew at Windsor. Merbecke shared the 
misfortune of that vast army of poorly 
paid church musicians through the ages 
who have lacked even the means to buy 
books. He also shared the unhappy lot 
of unfortunate church musicians whose 
green-eyed envy of each other sends 
them to work for the downfall of their 
musicianly competitors. These “good 
weorkers” for the dispatch of Merbecke 
also produced information on Anthony 
Person, a priest, Robert Testwood, 
“singing man,” and Henry Filmer, 
tailor practising his trade at Windsor. 
Person had indiscriminately bruited 
about that the elevation of the host 
in the Mass was a worse desecration 
than the hanging of Christ between two 
thieves.” Testwood, a colorful figure, 
had dissuaded people from making pil- 
grimages, “and had stricken off with a 
key the nose of an alabaster image of 
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the Virgin Mary which stood behind 
the high altar of St. George’s Chapel.”” 
History records the name of the in- 
former who was responsible for Test- 
wood’s accusation and eventual death. 
As we might expect, the informer was 
another singer,” probably a man who 
wanted Testwood’s job, and willing to 
send the man to death if necessary in 
order to get it. Robert Phillips, a 
singer who “gloried in himself” was the 
informer. (“Whensoever Phillips came 
the longest song with the most verses in 
it would be set up for him’“—vanity 
of vanities!) Testwood, Phillips’ rival 
in the Choir at St. George’s, according 
to the latter, had responded one fine 
day to Phillips’ singing “O redemptrix 
et salvatrix” in salutation of the Virgin: 
“non redemptrix nec salvatrix.’” 
Phillips lived to see the rewards of 
self-aggrandizement. He later enjoyed 
a juicy appointment in the chapel es- 
tablishments of both Edward VI and 
Mary.“ Evidently he knew when to 
blow hot and when to blow cold. The 
fourth figure in this very entertaining 
comedy of the Windsor heretics was Fil- 
mer, the tailor. He was adjddged worthy 
of death because he made the statement 
that if Christ existed corporeally in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, he, Filmer, had 
eaten twenty gods in his lifetime.“ This 
motley crew of four heretics some four 
months after the first searches were 
tried at Windsor, July 26, 1543. The 
next day Person, Testwood, and Filmer 
were burned at the stake.“ A charming 
euphemism later named the spot of their 
brutal execution “the Chapter Garden.” 
The style of execution in the Henrician 
heyday called for a “ripping up of the 
men in each other’s presence, a tearing 
off of the arms, and the rubbing of their 
hearts upon their mouths and faces.” 
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Merbecke escaped all this. Certainly 
his crime was not one jot less than that 
of the others. The evidence against him 
was in writing. and the evidence against 
the other three was only hearsay. John 
Foxe, never a man to minimize, al- 
though he was personally acquainted 
with Merbecke, included him as one of 
the four who were executed at Wind- 
sor on July 27, 1543." Later when some 
of his opponents called Foxe’s attention 
to his mistake, he made the correction: 
“Merbecke is not dead, God be praised, 
and yet to the present singeth merrily, 
and playeth on the organs.” Just how 
much singing Merbecke was doing is 
open to some question, but at least 
Foxe admitted an error. In so doing 
he cast together a catena of epithets 
that goes a step beyond even the inimit- 
able Apostle Paul in exhaustiveness. 
Foxe called his critics “carpers, wrang- 
lers, exclaimers, depravers, a brood of 
whisperers, railers, quarrel-pickers, cor- 
ner creepers, fault-finders, and spider- 
catchers.”” Evidently Foxe had no taste 
for publicly yielding a point. 

It seems unlikely that Merbecke was 
ever a master of choristers; certainly 
after 1550 he can hardly have “played 
on the organs” since in that year, in 
addition to a number of memorable 
events which we have aready sketched, 
by a decree of Edward VI organ play- 
ing was abolished in Windsor Chapel. 
However, the decree had it that Mer- 
becke and another organist at Windsor 
were to “enjoy their severall fees dur- 
ing their lives if they continue at Wind- 
sor in as large and ample a manner as 
if organ playing had continued in the 
Church.”” In that year even the great 
organ at St. Paul’s “was finally devas- 
tated and silenced,” the choir disbanded, 
and the clergy reduced to bare surplices." 
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However right or wrong Foxe may be 
as an authority for the details of Mer- 
becke’s life, the question remains: Why 
did Merbecke alone escape death! 

The fact that he was married and 
father of a seven year old child prob- 
ably had no bearing on Merbecke’s re- 
prieve. During the tiresome months of 
confinement in Marshalsea Prison Mer- 
becke’s wife experienced the greatest dif- 
ficulty seeing her husband.“ Bishop 
Stephen Gardiner, of the see of Win- 
chester, one-time secretary to Cardinal 
Wolsey, and an enormously learned man, 
figures more prominently in the story 
of Merbecke’s reprieve and_ ultimate 
pardon than any other individual.” Hu- 
manitarian considerations as such 
weighed lightly on the Gardiner con- 
science, but he did have the healthiest 
respect for the noble art of music, an 
art which Merbecke had already mas- 
tered to consummate perfection. 


Edward Hall, obsequious chronicler of 
The Triumphant Reign of Henry VIII, 
a favorite source for Shakespeare, has 
his own version of the reason Mer- 


becke secured release. Fatuously Hall 
remarks that John Merbecke’s “hon- 
estie and innocencie purchased hym the 
kynges Pardon.” First apprehended 
during March of 1543, Merbecke was 
not finally reprieved until some two 
months after the execution of his three 
colleagues in heresy. The execution oc- 
curred at the end of July, and the re- 
prieve was granted Merbecke, through 
Gardiner’s influence at Court, on Octo- 
ber 4 of the same year.” If chronicler 
Hall means by “honestie and innocencie” 
what he usually means, namely an ab- 
ject and complete surrender to the will 
of a capricious tyrant, then Hall was 
mistaken. Gardiner, of course, wanted 
Merbecke to capitulate and to recant.” 


And Merbecke did go so far as to offer 
in defence the statement that he had 
copied Calvin’s diatribe against the Mass 
before the Six Articles were themselves 
promulgated for the guidance of har- 
assed English conscience. In order to 
show his method in compiling the of- 
fending Concordance which was com- 
plete through the letter “L” at the time 
of Merbecke’s seizure, he offered to ex- 
tract for the edification of the trial 
commissioners the Scripture locations for 
words beginnng with the letter “M”.* 
In a day’s time working with the aid 
of a Latin Concordance Merbecke ex- 
tracted enough Scripture locations to fill 
three sheets of paper. His method for 
a word such as “man” would be as fol- 
lows: he would take the Latin equiva- 
lent, under heading “homo”, and find 
every reference in the Latin Concord- 
ance to Scripture using the word “ho- 
mo”; he then immediately looked up 
the passage not in the Vulgate but in 
the English Bible, writing down the 
complete sentence in which the trans- 
lated expression “man” occurred. Dr. 
Oking, one of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners sitting on the case, so ad- 
mired Merbecke’s aptness and industry 
as to remark freely that Merbecke “had 
been better employed than his accus- 
ers.”™ 

Gardiner suggested to Merbecke that 
he save himself by offering names of 
other heretics. The record of the case 
shows that Merbecke stoutly refused to 
buy his pardon with lives of his associ- 
ates who though sympathetic to Re- 
formed doctrine had not been accused 
already to the King’s Commissioners. At 
his third examination before Bishop 
Gardiner in the latter’s house at South- 
wark, Merbecke found the Bishop with 
a roll in his hand awaiting his entrance 
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into the hall. Going toward the window 
Gardiner called to him, “Merbecke, wilt 
thou cast thyself away?” “No,” replied 
Merbecke. “Yes, thou goest about it, 
for thou wilt utter nothing. What a 
devil made thee to meddle with the 
Scriptures? Thy vocation was another 
way wherein thou haddest a goodly 
gift if thou diddest esteem it.” “Yes,” 
replied Merbecke, “I do esteem it, and 
have done my part therein according to 
that little knowledge God hath given 
me.” “And why the devil didst thou 
not hold thee there?” Merbecke then re- 
plied that he felt that the making of a 
Concordance was a work well pleasing to 
Divine Will. Gardiner’s parting thrust 
on this occasion was his injunction: “I 
do not discommend thy diligence, but 
why shouldst thou meddle with that 
thing that pertaineth not to thee?” 
Gardiner’s experience with Scripture 
parrots, as he called them,” gave him 
early in his episcopate a permanent dis- 
like for all “contumacious Bible stu- 
dents.” Merbecke, although a fervent 
student of Scripture, nevertheless seems 
to have mastered the happy faculty of 
giving a soft answer that turns away 
wrath. More than one student of his 
career has praised him for his utter 
candor and sincerity,” but his sincerity 
was of a meek kind that later allowed 
him to slip through Marian times with- 
out another death sentence. Or per- 
haps he learned to keep his mouth shut 
in 1543. Certainly all historians agree 
that his musical ability more than any 
other factor saved him from the stake. 
It is entirely in order to remind our- 
selves that Henry VIII was England’s 
most musical monarch. Only one other 
English King wrote his own music, and 
Henry VIII stands several notches 
above the other composer-king, Henry 
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VI.“ Several musical settings of the 
Mass survive from Henry’s youthful 
years, and one of his anthems, accepted 
by historians as a genuine article, is 
still used in English churches. He played 
the lute, the organ, and the harpsi- 
chord; all English court life during his 
epoch was permeated by a joyous aban- 
don to the charms of music.” The fact 
that Merbecke was a composer must 
have impressed Henry considerably. 

For certain it is that Henry knew full 
well the shabby details of the Windsor 
trial. Record has it that shortly after 
the trial Henry one day found himself 
in Guildford Park near Windsor. Chanc- 
ing upon one of the commissioners who 
had sat at the trial of the heretics, Henry 
stopped his hunting long enough to ask 
how the laws of the Six Articles were 
being executed at Windsor. “Never sat 
we on a matter that went so much 
against our consciences as the trial of 
Person and his fellows,” was the com- 
missioner’s reply. One chronicler tells 
us that as Henry turned his horse's 
head in order to depart, Henry mut- 
tered, “Alas, poor innocents!” Henry’s 
three-word commentary on his victims 
deserves recording as the theme song of 
a long and ruthless reign. 


Before 1550 Merbecke had undoubt- 
edly composed an enormous amount of 
Latin music.” Surviving “the havoc 
wrought with liturgical works, when im- 
portant libraries such as that of Eton 
College were despoiled, and when Ox- 
ford University Library disappeared al- 
together,”” only three polyphonic com- 
positions of Merbecke with Latin words 
are available today. One of these works 
was a Mass (execrable memory, no 


doubt, after he espoused Reformed doc- 
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trine), and there remain besides two 
motets. These are the works which 
entitle him to a position among the 
greater musical lights of a great musical 
epoch in English history. In addition 
to the three Latin polyphonic works, 
there is a three-part carol in honor of 
the Virgin.” Since it seems probable 
that Merbecke himself wrote the words, 
we may give them: “A Virgin and 
Mother, a Queen celestial, as this day 
maketh exemplification, bare our Saviour, 
the Lord Imperial: Who suffered death 
for our salvation. It pleased Him so 
to do for our transgression; wherefore 
with meek devotion sing we in honor of 
His Incarnation. A Maid immaculate, 
of all women the flower, hath borne 
Christ Jesus Our Saviour.” 

Later in life after Merbecke aban- 
doned the composition of music and 
turned to the writing of such titbits of 
innuendo as The Ripping Up of the 


Pope’s Fardel™ he no doubt looked back 


with regret on the sins of his youth— 


carols, masses, motets, and the like. 
Percy Scholes calls Merbecke “a Puri- 
tan of the earlier period of English 
Puritanism” and after commenting on 
the enormous number of writings of a 
polemical nature Merbecke extracted for 
his Book of Commonplaces, 1581, states 
that “no doubt this kind of activity at 
last came to hinder his musical 
composition.”” Calvin never favored in- 
strumental worship music, anyway, and 
Merbecke included plentiful quotations 
against the use of instruments in Church 
music in his later publications. “To 
sing with instruments was a part of the 
ceremonial service of the Temple [of 
Solomon] which doth no more pertain 
to us than the Sacrifices, Censings, and 
Lights.”” With the continued stipend 
from St. George’s, and a possible partial 
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loss of hearing,” Merbecke settled down 
in old age to the publication of a two- 
thousand-odd page encyclopedia of Re- 
formed doctrine, the so-called Book of 
Commonplaces, and his death year has 
been placed at 1585, one year after the 
publication of his last book, appropri- 
ately entitled 4 Dialogue between Youth 
and Age. 

The only prominent musicians of the 
sixteenth century in England who threw 
overboard their allegiance to Rome were 
Taverner, Tye, and Merbecke.” Tav- 
erner, Tye, and Merbecke were also 
the only three composers who gave up 
the serious practice of the musical art 
at the very peak of their powers during 
this great age. Why? There is consen- 
sus of agreement that Merbecke turned 
his back on music because of conscienti- 
ous scruples.” Taverner solaced 
in old age with the enjoyment of a 
choice piece of ecclesiastical booty picked 
up during the Cromwellian Suppression. 
Tye spent his last sixteen years minis- 
tering as an Anglican parson. Merbecke 
spent his declining years, as we have 
seen, buttressing Reformed theology 
with further work on his Concordance, 
and the writing of polemical works. 

The irony of history is nowhere more 
manifest than in the posthumous repu- 
tation of these three. Their music, which 
they came to despise, has saved them 
from oblivion. “The fame of John Mer- 
becke is at its height today, nearly four 
hundred years after the publication of 
his Book of Common Prayer Noted,”™ 
and the whole Reformed position on 
the vanity of art-music in worship and 
the prohibition of instruments has been 
overthrown. Like many of a later day, 
Merbecke found more pleasure in “touch- 
ing also the Luciferous pride of that 
monstrous Dragon of Rome, tickling 
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him about the mouth to awake him out 


wn 

vo- of his deadly errors, wherein he hath 
Re- snorted so long,” than in cultivating 
of the one real talent in music which God 
™ had given him. It did save him from 
the | the stake, and did conjoin his name 
yri- to that great enterprise of 1549, the 
ith first Prayerbook, but thereafter he hid 


it in a napkin, against the day of the 
Lord’s coming. 
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THE SCTENTIFIC TRADITION AND MODERN CULTURE _ 


Every period of history has a pre- 
vailing tradition, a typical culture, and 
a dominant philosophy. Those who 
live in the period have their beliefs and 
way of life largely moulded by the tra- 
dition, attested by the culture, and ar- 
ticulated by the philosophy. 

Since the dominant philosophy alone 
speaks in so many words and claims to 
give a full explanation, it is tempting to 
appeal at once to that source for an 
understanding of the period and its his- 
tory. But this is not to go to the root 
of the matter. For the root of the 
matter is the prevailing but silent tra- 
dition which lies in the background, 
shaping and fashioning the whole cul- 
ture of the era. And the dominant phi- 
losophy, so articulate and ready to ex- 
plain, always rests on the more or less 
concealed and unexamined assumptions 
which constitute the essence of the tra- 
dition. 

A tradition is a general attitude to 
life which is unquestioningly adopted 
by the vast majority in a society. Every 
historical era has such a prevaling tra- 
dition. It shapes the political and social 
institutions, the economic arrangements, 
the legal system, the moral code, the 
literature, music, and art of the period. 
In short, it is the primary producer of 
the whole cultural tone and atmosphere 
of a society, largely determining the 
daily life of its ndividuals and the 
course of its history. The tradition it- 
self is, for the most part, inarticulate, 
consisting of presuppositions the truth 
of which is more or less taken for 
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granted. But it produces typical cul- 
tural forms which are indicative of its 
nature. And finally it gives rise to a 
philosophy in which the traditional as- 
sumptions become explicit dogmas. Thus, 
in any historical epoch, the tradition 
and the philosophy are interdependent 
and neither can be understood apart 
from the other. The tradition is formu- 
lated in the philosophy, but the phi- 
losophy rests on the presuppositions of 


the tradition. 


The relationship between a tradition, 
a culture, and a philosophy can best be 
drawn from the 
For purposes of 


seen in illustrations 
history of the West. 
analysis, western history may be divided 
into three periods: the Graeco-Roman, 
the Mediaeval, and the Modern. 

The prevailing tradition of the Grae- 
co-Roman world may be called the 
Greek aristocratic tradition, which pro- 
duced the characteristic classical culture, 
with its aristocratic social, political, and 
economic institutions, its moral and legal 
codes based on the four classical virtues, 
and its typical literature and art. This 
classical culture, and the Greek aristo- 
cratic tradition which produced it, were 
articulated in Greek philosophy. The 
dominant trend in this philosophy 
reached its culmination in the work of 
Plato and Aristotle in the 4th century 
B.C. (well on in the period). The Greek 
aristocratic tradition there received its 
final and definitve formulation. Plato 
and Aristotle attempted to establish the 
pevailing tradition on a sound rational 
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basis, while at the same time their phi- 
losophy rested on the more or less unex- 
amined assumptions of the tradition. 

The prevailing tradition of the Med- 
iaeval world may be called the Catholic 
Christian tradition, which produced the 
characteristic Catholic culture with its 
feudal social, political, and economic in- 
stitutions, its moral and legal codes 
based on the theological virtues super- 
imposed on the classical, and its ecclesi- 
astical literature and art. This Catholic 
culture, and the Catholic Christian tra- 
dition which produced it, were articu- 
lated in Mediaeval philosophy. The 
dominant trend in this articulation 
reached its culmination in the work of 
Thomas Aquinas in the 13th century 
(well on in the period). Aquinas at- 
tempted to establish the prevailing tra- 
dition on a sound rational basis, while 
at the same time his philosophy rested 
on the more or less unexamined assump- 
tions of the tradition. 

The prevailing tradition of the Mod- 
ern period may be called the Scientific 
tradition which has produced the char- 
acteristic bourgeois culture, with its 
democratic political institutions, its capi- 
talistic economic arrangements, its so- 
cial stratification based on money, its 
relativistic and utilitarian ethics, and its 
commercialized literature and art. This 
bourgeois culture, and the Scientific tra- 
dition which produced it, have been 
articulated in Modern philosophy. The 
dominant trend in tthis articulation 
reached its culmination in the work of 
Karl Marx in the 19th century (well on 
in the period). The Scientific tradition 
there received ts final and definitive 
formulation. Marx attempted to estab- 
lish the prevailing tradition on a sound 
rational basis, while at the same time 
his philosophy rested on the more or 
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less unexamined assumptions of the tra- 
dition. 

This brief and rather dogmatic analy- 
sis is only meant to clarify the signil- 
cance of the terms “prevailing tradition,” 
“culture,” and “dominant philosophy,” 
and their interrelationship. It might be 
said that the tradition is the religion of 
the period, of which the culture is the 
fruits and the philosophy the creed. The 
tradition is what the society implicitly 
believes, the culture is what it overtly 
does, and the philosophy is what it ex- 
plicitly says. ‘Thus the real religion of 
the Graeco-Roman period was not the 
popular polytheism of the day, but 
something rather more profound, namely 
the Greek aristocratic tradition. And 
the real religion of the Mediaeval and 
Modern periods is not, as is usually 
supposed, the Christian Faith, but some- 
thing rather less profound, namely, in 
the one case, the Catholic Christian 
tradition, and in the other, the Scientific 
tradition. 


This essay is concerned with the Mod- 
ern period. The thesis proposed is that 
the prevailing tradition or religion of 
our time is the Scientific tradition, which 
is therefore responsible for the domi- 
nant characteristics and trends of our 
culture, philosophy, and history, cul- 
minating in the present situation. A 
correct identification of the underlying 
tradition would constitute an accurate 
diagnosis of the diseased condition of 
contemporary society, and since diag- 
nosis is the first step towards treatment 
and cure, this type of investigation may 
be of some value. 

The Modern period took its rise in 
the Renaissance of the 15th and 16th 
centuries, which was really a thorough- 
going revolution on every level of life. 
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In order to understand what happened 
it is necessary to recall the character- 
istics of the Mediaeval period against 
which the Renaissance was in revolt. 
‘That period derived its chief features 
from the Catholic Christian tradition, 
which was a supranatural, revealed, the- 
istic religion as authoritatively interpre- 
tated by the Church. The culture to 
which it gave rise was correspondingly 
authoritarian and theonomous. “Au- 
thoritarian” means submitting absolutely 
to some external authority, and “the- 
onomous” means submitting to the ab- 
solute authority of God speaking, in 
this case, through the Church. ‘Thus 
the voice of the Church tended to be- 
come the final authority on every level 
of life. In the sphere of individual mo- 
rality the standards established by the 
Church were accepted without question. 
In the sphere of social, political, and 
economic institutions, western society 
was unified and organized in a feudal 
empire over which the Emperor and 
the Pope struggled for supreme author- 
ity. In the sphere of intellectual activity 
the final truths about reality were cleraly 
defined by theology, which set the limits 
of speculation; within these limits hu- 
man thought was allowed free play, but 
was not permitted, nor did it seem to 
wish, to go beyond them. 

Against this culture the Renaissance 
revolted. In the name of human free- 
dom it revolted against authoritarianism, 
and in the name of human autonomy it 
revolted against theonomy. It asserted 
man’s right to self-government as op- 
posed to an allegedly divine government, 
and it insisted on the sole authority of 
human reason operating with complete 
freedom as opposed to the authority of 
an allegedly divine revelation. Against 
the restraints imposed on human thought 
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by the dogmas of the Church, the Ren-| 


aissance erected, as the goal of human 
thought, the idea. of a comprehensive 
knowledge of reality as it actually pre- 


sents itself to observation and unpre- 


judiced by any ulterior considerations. — 


This ideal led to a renewed interest in 


the natural, physical world which re- | 
sulted in the rise of natural science as — 


we know it. It was the ensuing pro- 


gress of this kind of science, with its 


characteristic method and preoccupation 


with the physical, which gave rise to the 


Scientific tradition. 

The method and principles employed 
by the pioneers of modern science in 
the 16th and 
clues to the nature of this tradition. The 
investigations of Copernicus, for in- 
stance, exemplify the new ideal of knowl- 
edge based solely on observation and 
unprejudiced by prior committments. He 
refused to accept without question the 
long established Ptolematic theory in 
astronomy. His observations disclosed 
a number of facts this ancient 
theory failed to explain. In order to 


which 


account for these facts he advanced the 


revolutionary hypothesis that the earth, 
like the other planets, is in motion 
around the sun which remains stationary 
at the centre. On the basis of this hy- 
pothesis he deduced the results which 
ought to occur if it were true. He then 
proceeded to discover, by observation, 
whether or not these results occurred, 
and when he found that they did he 
regarded his hypothesis as confirmed. 
The method which Copernicus used 
was elaborated by Francis Bacon and 
others into the scientific method which 
soon came to be regarded as the only 


valid method for gaining knowledge of 


the physical world. ‘This method of 
knowledge was very different from the 
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17th centuries provide — 
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one which Mediaeval philosophers, fol- 
lowing Aristotle, had regarded as ap- 
propriate to genuine science. For them 
the only really valid method for ob- 
taining genuine knowledge was that of 
logical deduction, which begins with self- 
evident principles and proceeds to deduce 
the logically necessary consequences. 
It is undeniable that this is the only 
way to arrive at infallible and final 
truth, and it was for this reason that 
the Mediaeval philosophers regarded 
logical deduction as the only method, 
apart from revelation, of gaining real 
knowledge. ‘The men of the Renais- 
sance rejected this method in favour of 
the scientific, which begins with observa- 
tion, proceeds by induction to form a 
general hypothesis which is tested by 
deducing its consequences and compar- 
ing them once again with the observed 
facts. ‘They were interested in discov- 
ering the truth about the physical world 
and they took it for granted that they 
and end with ob- 
Scholasticism 


must therefore begin 
servation of the facts. 
tended to depreciate empirical induction 
because it understood that involvement 
with empirical facts meant sacrificing 
certainty for mere probability. But it 
is just these empirical facts with which 
scientists are concerned, and if absolute 
certainty is impossible in this sphere 
they are prepared to be content with 
probability. ‘The important point here 
is the wide-spread acceptance, in the 
16th century, of the scientific method, 
as the valid method of knowledge. This 
is the empirical character of the natural 
sciences as they took their rise. 
Scientists like Kepler and Galileo now 
began to put this method into practice 
with the most fruitful results. But one 
of the most important, though less con- 
spicuous, contributions which they made 
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was to emphasize two extremely conse- 
quential implications of the scientific 
method. In the first place, it was pointed 
out that since the scientific method is 
dependent on sense-observation it can 
only be concerned with physical matters 
of fact. It is only capable of dealing 
with quantities that can be measured; 
intangble qualities fall outside its scope. 
The size of a picture can be measured, 
but not its beauty. A human action can 
be analyzed in physiological terms, but 
The first implication 


not its goodness. 
of the scientific method, then, is that 
science necessarily must be materialistic, 
in the sense that physical matters of 
fact exhaust its proper field of enquiry. 
This is the materialistic character of the 
natural sciences as they took their rise. 
In the second place, it was pointed out 
that since the aim of the scientific meth- 
od is to bring all phenomena under 
general laws it can only be concerned 
with physical causes and effects which 
are related in fixed, invariable patterns. 
Unique events and non-physical causes 
fall outside its scope. All events, as 
far as science is concerned, must be 
explicable in terms of mechanical causa- 
tion. ‘The second implication of the 
scientific method, then, is that science 
necessarily must be mechanistic, in the 
sense that this method is only capable 
of handling this type of causation. This 
is the mechanistic character of the nat- 
ural sciences as they took their rise. 
Finally, the natural sciences, employ- 
ing this method along with its implica- 
tions, soon achieved impressive successes 
and consequently began to acquire more 
and more prestige. The result was the 
growth of a spirit of optimism expressed 
in the belief in inevitable progress which 
would culminate, as Bacon hoped, in 
man’s speedy acquisition of a veritable 
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“empire over creation.” This is the 
optimistic character of the natural sci- 
ences as they took their rise. 

The four characteristics of natural 
science, then, at the time of its modern 
origin in the 16th century, were em- 
piricism, materialism, mechanism, and 
optimism, all of which were appropriate 
enough in regard to its proper field of 
study. But these four features were 
gradually altered in form and greatly 
broadened in scope, and, in this trans- 
formed guise, became the substance of 
the Scientific tradition. 


(a) The early scientists were con- 
vinced that the scientific method is the 
only method of gaining knowledge of 
the physical world. They did not, how- 
ever, (nor do any scientists qua scient- 
ists) go on to assert dogmatically that 
this is the only way to acquire any 
genuine knowledge of anything that is 
real. But this method was so extra- 
ordinarily successful in enabling man to 
predict the course, and to control the 
forces, of nature, that the suggestion 
soon arose in men’s minds that this 
method alone could lead to the only 
kind of knowledge which was valuable. 
This suggestion gave rise, in the Scien- 
tific tradition, to a characteristic empiri- 
cal bias, viz. the tendency to assume that 
only those beliefs which are testable by 
actual observation can have any claim 
to truth. 

(b) The 17th century scientists also 
understood that science, if it was to be 
faithful to its method, could only be in- 
terested in tangible, measurable quan- 
titv. They did not, however, (nor do 
any scientists qua scientists) go on to 
assert dogmatically that the physical is 
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Press, London, 1899), p. 470. 
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alone real. Nevertheless the success of 
science gave rise to the idea that the 
physical is the only sphere of reality 
which is of any practical importance 
to man. Moreover, since the scientific 
method was coming to be regarded as 
the only valid method of knowledge, and 
since this method can only yield knowl- 
edge of the physical world, the sugges- 
tion soon arose in men’s minds that the 
physical is, at any rate, the only aspect 
of reality which man can know. This 
suggestion gave rise in the Scientific 
tradition to a typical materialistic bias, 
viz the tendency to assume that the 
physical is alone knowable, and perhaps 
alone real. 

(c) The Renaissance scientists, thirdly, 
realized that science, if it was faithful 
to its method, was only capable of 
handling mechanical causation. They did 
not, however, (nor do any scientsts qua 
scientists) go on to assert dogmatically 
that the whole of reality, without ex- 
ception, is mechanical in its behaviour. 
Nevertheless, since the scientific method 
tended to be regarded as the only valid 
method of knowledge, and since this 
method can only take cognizance of 
causes and effects which operate me- 
chanically, the suggestion soon arose in 
men’s minds that mechnical causation 
is, at any rate, the only kind of causa- 
tion which can be understood and des- 
cribed by man. This suggestion gave 
rise, in the scientific tradition, to a typi- 
cal mechanistic bias, viz the tendency to 
assume that the whole of reality is gov- 
erned by mechanical law. 

(d) Finally, the immense impetus to 
progress in knowledge of and control 
over nature which was given by the 
physical sciences produced an optimistic 
temper among the early scientists. They 
did not, however, (nor do any scientists 
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cally that science would eventually an- 
swer all questions, solve all problems, 
and lead to perfect universal happiness. 
Nevertheless, because of the great suc- 
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cesses which were achieved, the sugges- 
tion soon arose in men’s minds that 
progress on every level of life was now 
inevitable. This suggestion gave rise, 
in the Scientific tradition, to a typical 
optimistic bias, viz the tendency to as- 
sume that scientific progress would 
achieve salvation for man. 

The second and third biases result in 
the denial or disregard of supra-natural 
reality and teleological causation, while 
the first and fourth result in the asser- 
tion of the autonomy and self-sufficiency 
of man. Both the denial and the asser- 
tion distinguish the Scientific tradition 
sharply from the traditions which pre- 
viously prevailed in western society. The 
difference may be briefly stated by say- 
ing that the Scientific tradition is nat- 
uralistic and humanistic, whereas both 


the Greek aristocratic and the Catholic 


Christian traditions were supra-natural- 
istic and theistic. They assumed, almost 
without question, the reality and pur- 
posive control of a realm other than the 
natural and human. This other realm 
was assigned a superior degree of reality 
and authority, and the physical world 
was regarde as inferior, deriving what- 
ever reality and value it had from the 
higher realm. Man and his world, far 
from being self-sufficient and autono- 
mous, were utterly dependent on the 
other sphere and must submit to its 
authority at all points. Thus the Greek 
aristocratic and the Catholic traditions 
may be described as theistic, using that 
term in a very general sense to stand 
for supra-naturalism, teleology, and the- 
onomy. The Scientific tradition, on the 


other hand, is humanistic using that 
term in a very general sense as embrac- 
ing the tendencies to materialism, mech- 
anism, and autonomy. 

It is obvious that this humanistic 
Scientific tradition constituted, in many 
respects, a tremendous gain for the hu- 
man race. In the first place, it resulted 
in a new birth of freedom in political, 
economic, religious, and intellectual life. 
In the second place the humanism and 
naturalism of the new tradition pro- 
vided a necessary corrective for the ex- 
cessive other-worldliness of the older 
traditions. The latter, because of their 
characteristic biases, had a prior inter- 
est in the non-human and the non- 
physical, and consequently a partiality 
of perspective which tended to a dis- 
paragement of man and neglect of his 
physical environment. The Scientific 
tradition corrected this partiality of per- 
spective by turning men’s minds back 
to the human and physical realm. It 
resulted, therefore, in the third place, 
in great progress in man’s knowledge 
of his world and of himself, and this 
progress added greatly to the possibili- 
ties of human power, welfare, and hap- 
piness. But necessary as this humanistic 
emphasis was, it went, as correctives 
have a habit of doing, to the opposite 
extreme. And just as excessively supra- 
naturalistic theism tends to obscure the 
real nature of God, and to end para- 
doxically in his abolition, so an excess- 
ively naturalistic humanism tends to ob- 
scure the real nature of man, and to 
end, by a similar paradox, in his aboli- 
tion, 

The Modern period of history begins 
with man’s claim to freedom, autonomy, 
knowledge, and power. This assertion 
becomes more and more insistent and 
titanic until, at one point, it actually 
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claims that Humanity is divine and 
should be worshipped as God. Then a 
curious development begins to take 
place. By a strange reversal of thought, 
the concept of man, thus glorified and 
exalted, suffers a progressive deteriora- 
tion. First, it is realized that the Cop- 
ernican revolution in astronomy had re- 
moved man from the centre of the 
scheme of things. Next, the Darwinian 
hypothesis suggested that man is merely 
a natural offspring of the simian family. 
And finally the Freudian psychology, 
stripping man of all his vaunted free- 
dom and dignity, revealed that the hu- 
man personality is nothing but a lying 
mask covering a cess-pool of unconscious 
and largely obscene impulses which are 
the real all-determining force in human 
life. These three blows to human self- 
esteem or, as Freud calls them, these 
“oreat outrages upon [humanity’s] naive 
self-love,”* all of which were delivered 
by the humanistic Scientific tradition, 
have made their contribution to the final 
dehumanization of man which finds its 
ideological expression, in our time, in 
and Nazi 
For in these totalitarianisms man loses 


Communist totalitarianism. 
his individuality and personality, is de- 
prived of his freedom, rights, dignity, 
and value, and becomes, in the one case, 
a soulless cog in the soulless economic 
machine and, in the other, a blind pulse 
in the blood-stream. The re- 
mainder of this essay will be devoted to 
a brief survey of this tragic develop- 
ment which the humanism of the Scien- 
tific tradition undergoes, beginning with 
an emphasis on the autonomy and self- 
sufficiency of man, advancing to an apo- 
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Psyc ho-Analysis, (Garden City Publishing Co., 
New York, 1938), p. 252. 
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theosis of humanity, and ending with 
the abolition of the human person. 


Since every prevailing tradition re- 
ceives its most explicit articulation in 
the characteristic philosophies of the 
period, it follows that the nature, impli- 
ations, and effects of the Scientific tra- 
dition, as well as the inherent logic of 
the historical development of modern 
culture, are most readily traced in the 
typical philosophies of the Modern per- 
iod. Because of the nature of the pre- 
vailing tradition in this period these 
philosophies are all humanistic in the 
sense defined. ‘There are three general 
types of modern humanism, each of 
which has distinguishing features and 
ends in an appropriate idealogy. 

(1) The first type of humanism I call 
empirical and agnostic. Empirical-ag- 
nostic humanism claims to be thoroughly 
scinetific, i.e. it applies the scientific 
method to the general questions of phi- 
losophy, and attempts to restrict itself 
to advancing hypotheses based on obser- 
vation and subject to revision or rejec- 
tion in the light of future experience. 
Hence the adjective “empirical.” It does 
not dogmatically deny the reality of the 
non-physical but doubts that man can 
ever know anything about such an al- 
leged realm. Locke is the founder of 
this type of philosophy, which develops 
in Hume, Utilitarianism, Pragmatism, is 
adopted by the 19th and early 20th 
century intelligentsia in general, and 
reaches a kind of culmination in con- 
temporary Logical Positivism. It em- 
phasizes the primary importance of in- 
vestigating the physical world and places 
its hopes in man’s achievement of com- 
plete knowledge of and control over his 
physical environment. It thus tends to 
regard the physical sciences as the key 
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of knowledge which will open the way 
to human salvation. 

At one point, this type of humanism 
is excessively optimistic and confidently 
expects that the natural sciences will 
shortly solve all problems and_ build 
Utopia on earth. But being strictly 
empirical (i.e. governed by the facts) 
the history of recent times has lately 
caused it to revise this hope and even 
to react into an equally excessive dees- 
pair. It becomes apparent that the 
physical sciences, if uncontrolled by 
something not themselves, can add as 
much to the sum of human misery and 
evil as to the sum of human happiness 
and good; and this double potentiality 
is perfectly exemplified in the harnessing 
of atomic energy, which is utilized, in 
its first appearance, for purposes of im- 
mense destruction. ‘Thus the demonic 
possibilities of the idol which is physical 
science are revealed, and its idolators, 
having nowhere else to turn, are re- 
duced to a radical scepticism which is 
the end-result of empirical-agnostic hu- 
manism. And since it is this type of 
humanism which has prevailed in the 
Western democracies, a thorough-going 
scepticism, which extends to everything 
without exception, has now become the 
dominant ideology in these countries. 
In terms of human beings its product 
is “the hollow man” who believes in 
nothing, not even in himself.* Such a 
man is, of course, ripe for the reception 
of a more positive ideology, and there- 
fore is apt to succumb easily to one of 


*It is perhaps necessary to point out that in 
describing this as the outcome of excessive adu- 
lation of the physical sciences, it is not intended 
to overlook or disparage the undeniably magnifi- 
cent gains to man’s knowledge, power. and well- 
being which devotion to these sciences has 
achieved. It is only intended to sound a warn- 
ing against placing our hopes entirely in scienti- 
fic progress. 


the other two types of humanism, the 
development and nature of which I 
shall now go on to describe. 

(2) The second type of humanism I 
call materialistic and dogmatic. Ma- 
terialistic-dogmatic humanism does cate- 
gorically assert the sole reality of the 
physical and deny the reality of the 
non-physical, thereby transforming the 
materialistic bias of the Scientific tradi- 
tion into a materialistic dogma. It also 
insists that the whole of reality, includ- 
ing human thought, behaviour, and his- 
tory, is entirely determined by natural 
laws, thereby transforming the mecha- 
nstic bias into a deterministic dogma. 
And finally it asserts the inevitability of 
progress culminating in the ideal so- 
ciety, thereby transforming the optimis- 
tic bias into an Utopian dogma. By 
thus turning the biases of the prevailing 
tradition into explicit dogmas, this type 
of humanism gives that tradition its 
most emphatic and clear-cut expression 
and, in that sense, brings it to its logi- 
cal conclusion. Thomas Hobbes begins 
this train of thought, which is carried 
forward by Auguste Comte and com- 
pleted by Karl Marx, who thus _ per- 
forms the same service for the Scientific 
tradition as Aristotle for the Greek and 
Aquinas for the Catholic, and therefore 
deserves to be classed with them as a 
philosophical conservative. 

Materialistic-dogmatic humanism un- 
derstands that the physical sciences, if 
they are to make their full contribution 
to human welfare, must submit to the 
regulation and guidance of some higher 
control. But since this type of human- 
ism is just as devoted to science as the 
preceding it assumes that this higher 
control must itself be a science. It 
therefore proceeds to invent a new kind 
of science which it calls social science. 
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Leaving the physical environment to the 
physical sciences, it concentrates its at- 
tention on the human world, i.e. on 
society, and rests its hopes on the pos- 
sibility of the perfect scientific organi- 
zation of the social environment. It 
thus tends to regard social science as the 
key of knowledge which will open the 
door to human salvation. 

Since its basic dogmas are those of 
materialism and mechanism, this socio- 
logical humanism inevitably applies these 
categories, which are appropriate in some 
form to the physical world, in its study 
of human society. It thus “discovers” 
that the basic determining factors in 
social history are material in nature 
(viz economic forces) and that they are 
mechanical in their behaviour (i.e. en- 
tirely governed by fixed laws). All 
social problems, therefore, are economic 
in essence and can be solved by the 
scientific economist. The final solution 
of everything is scientific economic plan- 
ning, resulting in a vast economic ma- 
chine into which all individuals fit as 
automatically functioning cogs. In the 
Marxist version, the establishment of 
the perfect economic machine becomes 
the end which justifies all means. Any 
kind of moral or political idealism is 
rejected in the interests of the prole- 
tarian revolution. Any action whatever, 
no matter how ruthless and vicious, is 
justified if it contributes to this end. 
Similarly the choice of political struc- 
ture is entirely determined by its ability 
to introduce and maintain the new eco- 
nomic machine. If, as in fact turns out, 
the only political system which meets 
this requirement is totalitarianism, then 
the question is settled; and the end- 
result of the whole line of development 
is the ideology of totalitarian commun- 
ism. In terms of human beings the 
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product is “the economic man” who is 
a soulless cog in the soulless economic 
machine. 

This is the result of the application 
of the biases and presuppositions of the 
Scientific tradition to the study of hu- 
man society. But to say this is not to 
imply that totalitarianism is the inevit- 
able conclusion of all social science. It 
is only the unavoidable result of that 
dogmatic type of social science which 
supposes that the materialistic and 
mechanistic categories, appropriate to the 
physical sciences, will, when applied to 
the study of human society, provide an 
exhaustive analysis of the nature of so- 
ciety and solve all its problems. 

(3) The third type of humanism I 
call naturalistic and psychological. Nat- 
uralistic-psychological humanism agrees 
that the scientific method alone can en- 
able man to gain complete control over 
nature, but unlike the others it cor- 
rectly perceives that the crucial problem 
is human nature. It attempts to under- 
stand man and all his works, to identify 
his basic motivating forces, and to en- 
able him, by self-knowledge and self- 
expression, to realize a full and happy 
life. Hobbes again is the founder of 
this school, which is developed in Rous- 
seau and the Romantic movement and 
brought to its culmination by Freud. It 
shares two of the convictions of the 
second type of humanism. First, it 
understands that the physical sciences, 
if they are to make their best contribu- 
tion must submit to the regulation of 
some higher control; and, second, it 
assumes, under the influence of the 
Scientific tradition, that this higher con- 
trol must itself be a science. Leaving 
the investigation of the social environ- 
ment to the physical sciences and the 
investigation of the social environment 
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‘to the social sciences, it concentrates its 
on man himself, and aims 
at securing the perfect adjustment and 
integration of the individual. It thus 
tends to regard the science of psychology 
as the key of knowledge which will 
open the door to human salvation. 
Since, in its very claim to be a science, 
this kind of psychology signalizes its 
devotion to the scientific method, along 
with its presuppositions, it inevitably 
takes over the materialistic and me- 
chanistic biases in its study of man. The 
materialistic bias becomes a naturalistic 
dogma to the effect that man is entirely 
a child of nature and in no way differs 
in kind from the rest of nature. This 
carries with it the transformation of the 
mechanistic bias into a deterministic 
dogma to the effect that man, ike every- 
thing else, is entirely the creature of 
natural laws. Both the spirit and the 
freedom of man are here denied as in 
materialistic-dogmatic humanism, the 
only difference being that in the one 
case it is economic forces and in the 
other natural instincts which are all- 
determining. One variety of this type 
of humanism may be called soft nat- 
uralism. It regards the natural instinct 
as good and therefore the solution of 
the human problem as relatively simple, 
to wit, throw off all the unnatural in- 
hibitions of civilization, morality, and 
religion, and let the natural instincts 
freely express and satisfy themselves; 
the result, it is confidently expected, 
will be universal peace and amity. The 
second variety may be called hard nat- 
uralism which, because of its superior 
realism, always wins the day. It cor- 
rectly regards the natural instincts as 
in themselves chaotic and explosive, and 
therefore, since all other possibilities of 
moral or spiritual control have previ- 
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ously been rejected, the only solution to 
the human problem is what Freud 
called, and understood as perhaps in- 
evitable, “the most rigorous suppression 


of these dangerous masses,” i.e. to- 
talitarianism. 


Nazism effectively combined both 
types of naturalism. First of all it 
followed the advice of the free-expres- 
sion psychology and threw off all the 
restraints of polite society and tradi- 
tional morality. It also regarded the 
satisfaction of the natural instincts as 
the final end of life; but for the indi- 
viduai instinct it substituted the racial 
instinct. The gratification of the racial 
lust for power and the instinct for ag- 
gression of the German people became 
the end which justified all means. And 
obviously the best political means to 
this end was thé Nazi totalitarian state 
with its paraphernalia of ritual, bom- 
bast, discipline, regimentation, and the 
myths of Leader, Race, Blood and Soil. 
Thus the end-result of this line of de- 
velopment was the ideology of totali- 
tarian Nazism. In terms. of human 
beings, the product is “the faceless 
man” who is a blind pulse in the 
blind racial blood-stream. 


This is the result of the application 
of the biases and presuppositions of the 
Scientific tradition to the study of man. 
To say this is not to imply that Nazi 
totalitarianism is the inevitable conclu- 
sion of all psychology. It is only the 
unavoidable result of that dogmatic 
type of scientific psychology which sup- 
poses that the materialistic and mecha- 
nistic categories, appropriate to the 
physical sciences, will, when applied to 
the study of man, result in an exhaus- 


‘Freud: The Future of an Illusion (Interna 
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tive analysis of human nature and solve 
all its problems. 


The conclusion of the whole matter 
is that the predominance of the Scien- 
tific tradition in the modern period of 
history has led men to believe, first, 
that the physical sciences and, then, 
that the social and psychological sci- 
ences, can by themselves establish the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. The final 
result has been the three most wide- 
spread ideologies of the contemporary 
scene, scepticism, communism, and naz- 
ism. If this analysis is correct, it does 
not involve any depreciation of the 
great contributions which all of these 
sciences have made and can continue to 
make to human welfare. It only serves 
to emphasize that when any or all of 
these sciences make pretensions to be 
man’s omniscient and omnipotent savi- 
our the actual result is man’s ruination. 
Thus scientific psychology, by obliterat- 
ing his spirit, ruins man as a person, 
and scientific sociology, by collectivizing 
his society, ruins him as an individual; 
while the physical sciences, by the dis- 
covery of the secret of atomic energy, 
threaten to bring man’s story to an end 
by ruining his world. The modern 
period, with its prevailing Scientific tra- 
dition and its dominant humanistic phi- 
losophies, begins by disregarding God 
and the non-physical in order to glorify 
man and his world, and threatens to 
end by dehumanizing man and by des- 
troving his world. 

Both the Graeco-Roman and Mediae- 
val eras were one-sided in their supra- 
naturalistic and world-denying traditions. 
The Modern period has been one-sided 
in its naturalistic an humanistic tradi- 
tion. Sub specie aeternitatis it may be 
the function of our age precisely to 


provide this corrective to the preceding 
partialities of perspective. It may be 
that mankind, having passed through 
these necessary phases, can now come 
under the influence of a tradition which 
is both supra-naturalistic and natural- 
istic, both theistic and humanistic. This 
is our hope, for only such a tradition 
could provide the basis for a valid and 
comprehensive philosophy and produce 
a full, rich, and integrated culture. The 
Christian Faith, imperfectly grasped in 
both the mediaeval and modern periods, 
would, if comprehended in its breadth, 
depth, an height, constitute just such a 
tradition. For the full Christian Faith 
attaches reality and value to this world 
just because it was created by God. It 
understands the real dignity and great- 
ness of man just because it regards him 
as made in the image of God. And this 
double emphasis on both sides of reality 
is finally epitomized in the picture of 
Jesus Christ as both God and man, 
who brings man, and his society, and 
his world to salvation in the Kingdom 
of God. 

The traditions which have hitherto 
prevailed in the West have all been de- 
fective in the priority of interest and 
partiality of perspective which caused 
their corresponding cultures and philoso- 
phies to over-emphasize one aspect of 
reality at the expense of the other. This 
priority and partiality are 
in the full Christian Faith 
which, when it is most theistic, never 


exclusive 


overcome 


forgets to be humanistic, and when it 
is most humanistic, never forgets to be 
theistic. 
sists that what God created was this 
world ‘and that what God made in his 
own image was man, and that what God 


Christian theism always in- 


did was to come down from heaven 
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and be made man. Christian human- 


ism always insists that man and his 
society and his world are dependent on 
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God, and that the key of knowledge 


which opens the door to human salva- 
tion is given by God. 


By Joun K. Suryocx 


Grace and the Incarnation, Philadelphia 


Men desire certainty, particularly in 
their views of the universe. While all 
recognize that certainty is not possible 
to a thinking man on every subject, 
there are matters so important to us 
that we crave an assurance concerning 


them which will admit of no doubt. 


Some men desire a more complete cer- 
tainty than others, even to a _ point 


where they feel insulted if it is suggested 
that their watches are not exactly cor- 
rect, and perhaps the degree of ceer- 
tainty a man wishes depends to some 
extent upon his temperament; but no 
man can consistently take an agnostic 
position upon every matter for more 
than a brief period of time, and achieve- 
ment in any direction depends upon 
absolute confidence in the foundations 
upon which such an achievemeent rests. 

How is certainty to be secured, and 
how must it be limited? No matter how 
sure a man may be that his own watch 
is correct, he is always willing to admit 
that the watches of other men may have 
an element of error, particularly if they 
differ from his own. How is the truth 
of the matter determined? Either the 
watches must be compared experimen- 
tally with some external source of tell- 
ing the time which is accepted as a 


standard by all the disputants, or else 
each man will insist that he has some 
faculty within himself that assures him 
without the possibility of doubt that he 
is correct, and anyone who differs with 
him, wrong. 

In telling the time, there is a certain 
amount of convention and convenience 
involved. The division of the day into 
hours, minutes and seconds may be very 
old, but is certainly an arbitrary conven- 
tion which could be changed without 
causing more than inconvenience to those 
who use it. Yet behind the ancient 
Sumerian cycle of sixty which we still 
employ in measuring time, there is a 
deeper reference in our calendar to mat- 
ters over which man has no control, and 
which eventually includes the solar ar- 
rangements of the universe. We could, 
and peoples have, used a cycle of twelve 
hours instead of one of twenty-four, but 
the interval between two successive sun- 
sets is not determined by man. In the 
end, the correct time is not determined 
by any individual, but by a reference 
to the universe which is made empiri- 
cally. There is no faculty within a man 
which can give him the certainty that 
he knows the time accurately without 
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an experimental reference to the external 
world. 

Is the measurement of time a fair 
illustration to use in discussing religion, 
and the truths of religion? Does a man 
ever know that something is true with- 
out the necessity of making any com- 
parison with the world outside himself? 
Does he ever possess a private convic- 
tion which is his only, and which needs 
no check by himself or others? Can he 
ever be in the possession of a truth 
which applies only to himself, and which 
needs no reference to experience? Can 
a man rightly claim that he knows by 
intuition the truths of religion, and that 
such assumed knowledge must be ac- 
cepted by all men on the basis of his 
intuition? 

The measurement of time is a fair 
illustration because a general statement 
can have no content without a refer- 
ence of some sort to the external world, 
and this can be seen clearly in the 
statements of mathematics. ‘Those 
statements are absolutely true, and rec- 
ognized as true by all men, but they 
have no content except as they are ap- 
plied by experience, and such an appli- 
cation will show that the perfect laws 
of mathematics, which are true by defi- 
nition, are only approximated in the 
external world with which experience 
deals. The mathematician can make a 
definition of a circle, but no actual 
circle does more than approximate that 
definition within limits. 

It may be said that any man knows 
that two and two make four immedi- 
ately and finally by intuition; but ex- 
perience shows that such an additon can 
properly be made only when the objects 
to be added are in the same category. 
Two cows cannot be added to two 
horses until both horses and cows have 
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been translated into a common denomi- > 
nation by calling both animals. Ex- 
perience actually shows that in the > 
world of phenomena, two and two do : 
not make four, except through a mental | 
act which ignores all differences, and 
considers the objects as exactly alike, © 
which they never are. It is proper for 
us to speak of four men, but when we 
do so, we are correct only in so far as 
those men have characteristics whic 
are alike. 

We will continue to make use of 
mathematics, but if we make no ref- 
erence to experience, we will merely be 
playing with language, for mathematics 
is a form of language without content. 
Mathematics is verified by the external 
world only by an approximation, and 
if the approximation is sufficiently close 
for our practical purposes, we can make 
use of mathematical formulas, but they 
are not of value until a reference to 
experience has been made. It is not 
sinful for mathematicians to speculate 
that the future life may lie in the fourth 
dimension, but the speculation will have 
no value until experience has shown 
that it does lie there. It may be there 
is a hierarchy of souls existing in n- 
dimensional spaces, and we may throw 
in groups of angels for good measure 
if we wish, but until this can be de- 
termined experimentally, the suggestion 
is useless except as a means of escape 
from reality. The fact cannot be known 
by intuition, no matter how much we 
may admire Swedenborg or others like 
him. 

Experience has its limitations. Any 
verification it offers will be only ap- 
proximate, and sometimes it can be ap- 
plied only under the law of big num- 
bers—that is, with millions of instances 
over a long period of time. Yet without 
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some reference to experience, no con- 
cept can be said to have content or 
value. 

The best check by experience is 

through the artificial experiment, where- 
by causal factors can be separated and 
their effects studied without the pres- 
ence of other and confusing factors. In 
religion, this has so far been impossi- 
ble; but will it always be impossible? 
_ The most important fact to be known 
~ about a man is his scale of values. What 
does he love most, and put first in his 
life, so that he will surrender anything 
else rather than that desired good? The 
man himself usually does not know what 
that value is, and this ignorance is so 
general that our Lord, who made few 
statements about the Last Judgment, 
said that on that occasion, all men 
would be surprised to find what they 
were really like. 

But would it not be possible for an 
observer to approximate what God will 
do accurately at the last, and to pre- 
pare an examination which will reveal 
what a man really wants most, which 
is almost certain to be other than what 
he says, or even believes, he wants 
most. A time may come, and attempts 
are being made already, when a method 
will be developed by which an observer 
may look into a man’s mind to see what 
the man himself does not know is there. 

It is along such lines that progress 
may be made, but there are large areas 
in religion that will not yield themselves 
easily to any artificial experiment. In 
such areas, the check by experience will 
be less conclusive; yet there must be 
some reference to experience in all re- 
ligious, as in all scientific, formulas. 

That certain religious formulas are 
referred to a revelation from God is an 
acknowledgment of an external author- 
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ity, but it does not concern the pro- 
blem under consideration, which is the 
way in which a man knows or recog- 
nizes religious truth, or truth of any 
kind. Does he recognize truth intuitively, 
or must he wait until some chance oc- 
curs of checking the hypothesis by his 
own experience, or that of others? 

It is doubtful whether any man ever 
felt that he had accepted the doctrine 
of the Trinity as truth through his own 
intuition. It is imposed upon Chris- 
tians, and accepted by them, on the au- 
thority of the Church. In what way 
did the Church come to accept this 
theory as necessary to the faith? In 
religious circles it is commonplace to 
say that the doctrine of the Trinity is 
a revealed mystery which could not have 
been developed by man unaided, but it 
is likely that this means no more than 
that the formula could not have been 
developed by deductive reasoning from 
admitted premises, which was the meth- 
od of proof usually accepted during the 
scholastic period. 

However, the doctrine could have been 
developed, and was developed, by the 
inductive experience of the Christian 
Church. It has a history, even though 
we do not know so much about that 
history as we would like. It did not 
spring full-grown into the mind of a 
Pope, or an early Father of the Church, 
and it was not revealed to a mystic in 
the course of his peculiar experience. 
The greatest mystery concerning it is 
why such inadequate terms as person 
and substance were used in the formula. 

The doctrine of the Trinity was de- 
veloped by Christian experience, and an 
observer might describe that develop- 
ment in some such way as this. All 
formulas concerning God, no matter 


how positively they are stated, are es- 
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sentially negative. In this instance, the 
experience which went back to the earli- 
est days of the Church, showed that it 
was a mistake to think about God in 
only one way. When God is conceived 
only as the creator, the almighty, there 
are unfortunate results which can be 
studied in Islam. If God should be 
conceived only as an historic man who 
lived in a certain time and a certain 
place, the result would not be much 
better that the old Greek cults. Lastly, 
if God be conceived only as immanent 
in the universe, the result would be 
something like the religions of India. 

The Church gradually realized, more 
and more clearly, that it was essential 
to conceive God in all these ways, with- 
out denying any of them, and that this 
necessity must be expressed in a formula 
which would be inadequate but which 
would prevent Christians from wander- 
ing into paths which would end in a 
morass. 

Even with the formula of the Trinity 
to act as a safeguard, Christians are in 
continual danger of over-emphasizing 
one aspect of God, and of neglecting 
the other aspects. The Puritans, and 
more recently the Barthian theologians, 
over-emphasized the power and trans- 
cendance of God. The practice—not 
the theory—of the Roman Catholic 
Church has resulted at times in an ap- 
proach to polytheism. It is not long 
ago that Protestants thought of Jesus 
as mild and loving to such an extent 
that the aspect of God as judge over 
the good and evil in men’s lives was 
forgotten. And most of us can remem- 
ber when God fas conceived chiefly 
as a vague and pleasant influence float- 
ing about the universe that insured we 
would get better and better, day by 
day. 
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The doctrine of the Trinity, imperfect 
and inadequate as its formal statement 
is, has been shown by the experience 
of the Church to be necessary to the > 
faith. It was not developed or known 
by intuition, but by a long experience. | 
Doubtless it will always be regarded by 
Christians as a revelation, but it is a 
revelation that came by means of experi- 
ence, and not by intuition, and because © 
it has been checked by experience in 
the only possible way such a check could 
be made, it is more than an empty con- 
cept. The formula permits of improve- 
ment, particularly in the discovery of 
more adequate terms than person and 
substance, but the necessity behind the 
formula will remain. 

Experience has limits, however. In 
all branches of thought, scientific as 
well as religious, certain assumptions or 
postulates must be made before there 
can be an experience. Every science 
has such assumptions, like the axioms 
of Euclidean geometry. These assump- 
tions cannot be directly proven by ex- 
perience, because all experience depends 
upon them. Are such basic postulates 
known to be true by intuition, and can | 
they be tested in any way by experience? 

One such assumption is the real ex- 
istence of an external universe outside 
our own consciousness; a universe with 
which we have contacts, and of which 
we have an approximate knowledge. 
Most men are so sure this is so, that 
they would claim to know it by intui- 
tion. It cannot be verified by experi- 
ment, for the result of any experiment 
is determined in advance by whether we 
make this assumption. Such a postu- 
late is necessarily an act of faith, which, 
when it has once been made, may not 
be doubted without destroying the re- 
sults of all experience. 
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But it is not known to be true by 
intuition. It can be denied, and a com- 
plete system of thought build upon that 
denial, as was done by Mahayana Budd- 
hist thinkers. If intuition is to be the 
sole test, there is no way of settling the 
question, but fortunately intuition is not 
the test. We know the result of the 
Mahayana system of thought for large 
numbers of people over a long period 
of time, and that result was complete 
sterility. It is experience which shows 
that men must believe, for their own 
safety, in a real world outside their 
own minds. 

In religion, the basic postulate is the 
existence of God, or of a God, which 


- cannot be demonstrated by religious ex- 


perience, because no one can have a 
religious experience until that postulate 
has been accepted. Do we know, then, 
that God exists, by intuition? God for- 
bid, for that premise can be denied too 
easily. 

Aquinas rejected the ontological argu- 
ment for the existence of God, because it 
contained no reference to experience, and 
the arguments he did acept as valid, all 
referred to experience. Moreover, the 
argument that a belief in God is found 
in all groups is really an appeal to the 
experience of the race, rather than to 

common intuition. 

Such arguments do not constitute 
proofs of the existence of God, but 
when they refer accurately to evidence 
which can be observed in the external 
world, they do constitute a check by 
experience upon the original assump- 
tion. It is impossible to have religious 
experience without the postulate of the 
existence of God; but when that postu- 
late has been made, the ensuing ex- 
perience confirms the —— to an 
approximate degree. 


On the other hand, intuition leads us 
hopelessly astray, for it opens the door 
to a knowledge which would be private 
to a single individual, and which could 
contradict the common knowledge of the 
group. Or one man may claim that 
he knows certain truths by intuition, 
and then endeavor to impose the ac- 
ceptance of these truths upon others. 

In A.D. 922, a man named Mansur 
Hallaj was crucified in Bagdad for be- 
lieving and preaching that he was God. 
Some centuries earlier, Jesus was cruci- 
fied on much the same charge. If truth 
is known intuitively, then there is no 
way of judging between the claims of 
these two, since both were quite certain 
in their own minds. But if reference 
be made to experience, there is no diffi- 
culty in deciding between them, for 
Mansur Hallaj had nothing except an 
intuition, which experience showed to be 
mistaken. 

In a serious discussion it is not neces- 
sary to do more than mention the great 
number of people who have been con- 
vinced that they knew something by 
intuition which they did not know at 
all, and when such people regard the 
information as a revelation, matters are 
all the worse. There have, for example, 
been multitudes who believed that the 
world was coming to an end on a cer- 
tain date, but when that date arrived, 
the world has gone on as before. 

Sometimes what men consider intui- 
tion is merely the unconscious result 
of past experience; sometimes it is a 
guess; sometimes it is only wishful 
thinking. Few people keep a record of 
the accuracy of their intuition—how 
often it was right, and how often wrong 
—but it is safe to say that intuition 
does not have a high batting average. 
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Those who depend upon it remember 
only the successful predictions. 

The most difficult type of intuition to 
check is an intuition that one of the 
basic assumptions on which experience 
rests is right or wrong. Such matters 
are not like the date of the end of the 
world, which time shows to be accurate 
or mistaken beyond any doubt. An in- 
tellectually honest man can not follow 
Robert Ingersoll in defying God, and 
waiting three minutes for God to an- 
swer, for he knows that such an ex- 
periment is not a check upon the ex- 
istence of God. 

When such an axiom as the existence 
of God is examined, the limitations of 
experience must be borne in mind, for 
no one knows, or ever will know, all 
the facts of the universe. But it is 
possible to consider what we do know 
about the universe—not simply a seg- 
ment of it, such as the view of the uni- 
verse presented by science—in order to 
discover whether the postulate of the 
existence of God does permit of an ade- 
quate description. Such a description, 
in so far as it has content, will be 
approximate, not complete; but it will 
constitute a real check by experience, 
and the results can be offered as argu- 
ments for the existence of God. Intui- 
tion does not permit of any check. It 
is attractive, because it avoids the labor 
of thought and the difficulties of ex- 
amination, but it is inaccurate and ir- 
responsible. 

One form of intuition, however, de- 
serves a brief consideration; the mysti- 
cal experience. Does a mystic receive 
information through his peculiar exper- 
ience, and can such information be re- 
lied upon? It may be noticed immedi- 
ately that there are mystics in all 
religions, and that they emerge from 
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their experience completely convinced of 
something; but apart from the convic- 
tion of a general unity throughout the 
universe, such mystical convictions vary 
considerably, and may even contradict 
each other. The convictions of Al Ghaz- 
zali are very different from those of 
St. Theresa. Can we say that one 
mystic is right, and another, wrong; and 
if so, what becomes of intuition as the 
test of truth? Mysticism is of the high- 
est value in securing the integration of 
the personality and conviction in some- 
thing that is already known as correct, 
but it is not a good way of acquiring 
information hitherto unknown, and the 
experience is extremely dangerous un- 
less it is checked and safeguarded by 
such virtues as humility, obedience, and 
loyalty to what is already known. The 
Roman Catholic Church admits that the 
mystic may receive information, but re- 
quires that such information be checked 
by Christian experience. It is just as 
easy to say that visions come from the 
devil as from God, and that is exactly 
what the nuns in her convent said about 
the visions of St. Theresa. It was a 
careful investigation by her superiors 
which showed that the saint’s visions 
were really religious. 

While the Church sometimes holds 
that certain doctrines could not have 
been developed by man’s unaided ef- 
forts, it never makes intuition the test 
of truth, and it has always used the 
check by experience in two ways, both 
of which are mentioned by our Lord 
in the Sermon on the Mount. 

The first is a check by comparison 
with past experience. God does not 
contradict himself, and while new in- 
formation may refine upon former 
knowledge, will not contradict it. Our 
Lord came not to destroy, but to fulfill; 
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although he gave new meaning to Mo- 
saic commandments, he did not lessen 
their validity. The view of murder was 
refined, but the commandment against 
murder remained in force. In the same 
way, the Christian Church will not 
credit new information about God which 
runs counter to what the Church al- 
ready knows, and this is an appeal to 
experience. 

The second test is by an examina- 
tion of the results, for “by their fruits 
ye shall know them.” A_ good tree 
cannot bring forth corrupt fruit, and 
verified prediction remains the final test, 
in religion, as well as in science. 

It is safe to say that not a single 
Christian doctrine was made known 
through intuition, or depends upon in- 
tuition for its acceptance. Doctrines 
_ may be revealed, but they must be rea- 

sonable, and they must agree with 
~ Christian experience, and be verified by 
it. 

Questions which have content cannot 
be answered so completely as some men 
desire. We can never be absolutely 
sure that our watch is right, nor can we 
be completely sure that a given action 
is a perfect expression of God’s will 
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for us. Our knowledge may be shown 
by experience to be accurate as far as 
it goes, but it will always be approxi- 
mate, not final. The accuracy of our 
knowledge will not be shown by the 
degree to which we feel sure it is cor- 
rect through intuition, but by the ability 
to predict new facts of the same order. 
We need not feel that we know nothing 
and can be sure of nothing, but we 
must remember that our knowledge has 
limits, and that those limits are fixed 
by experience, not intuition. 

Once a postulate which underlies ex- 
perience has been made, it must not be 
doubted. Curiously enough, there are 
men who are sure they know the cor- 
rect time, but who doubt the existence 
of God, and in such instances, the as- 
surance and the doubt should be re- 
versed. The mystic has no doubts upon 
fundamental postulates, and this is one 
of the values of mysticism; but the 
scientist also has conviction about the 
postulates on which his science rests. 
It is safer for most of us to follow the 
method of the scientist in seeking con- 
viction, acquiring assurance through suc- 


cessful prediction. 
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THE PROBLEM OF LOVE 


By Wituam G. SHEPHERD 


Saginaw, Michigan 


Jesus said if we love God and love 
people we fulfill the law and become 
heirs of his kingdom. In our society 
the great, great majority of humans, by 
the time they reach the age where they 
must accept responsibility and make 
decisions, are physically, emotionally and 
intellectually incapable of loving. This, 
and how it comes about in our era, is 
largely the work of St. Paul. 


We enter the world whole. The nor- 
mal new-born child is a healthy, friendly, 
warm and loving creature of God. This 
view is substantiated by Jesus. Nowhere 
in the Gospels is there any statement 
of Christ’s which even remotely indi- 
cates his belief in Original Sin. On the 
contrary, Jesus frequently referred to 
young children as examples for us, ex- 
amples of goodness, examples of heirs. 
We cannot casually disregard his words, 
repeated in each of the Synoptics, “Of 
such is the kingdom of Heaven”,’ nor 
his advice in Mark and Luke that “who- 
ever does not accept the Kingdom of 
God like a child shall not enter it at 
all”.? Jesus knew sin as the developing 
inability to love, as he showed clearly 
in the Great Commandment’ and such 
parables as the separation of the sheep 
and the goats and the “inasmuch” 
story.* 

In the history of Christian thought 
from the Greek Fathers to the 1922 
Commission on Christian Doctrine ap- 


"Matt. 19:14; Mark 10:14; Luke 18:16. 
"Mark 10:15; Luke 18:17 (Goodspeed). 
*Matt. 22:37-40. 
‘Matt. 25:32-46. 
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pointed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, there have been many 
serious endeavors to deny this evidence 
from Jesus, but at no time during that 
period has there been—or is there today 
—a concept of Original Sin universally 
held by Christians or held with any 
identity of meaning or understanding. 

It seems permissible then that we be- 
gin with children born free from sin, 
able to love. Why do they become sa- 
distic at seven, anxious at thirteen, full 
of fear and hate and greed, full of 
inability to love, at thirty, and sick. at 
forty-five? 


Functional Psychosomatic Identity.— 
When a boy is very young, he is taught 
that it is unmanly to cry. Crying is 
for girls and sissies. He is called “cry 
baby” if he submits to the natural 
operations of his tear ducts, the natural 
spasms of a throaty sob. So he soon 
learns to prevent himself from crying. 
This is done by several means. He 
tightens the muscles of his throat and 
neck; he holds his breath; he turns his 
feelings and thoughts of pain or grief 
into the inevitable channels of frustra- 
tion, feelings and thoughts of anger 
and hostility. Since this secondary ex- 
pression is also frowned upon in polite 
society, he is obliged simply to try to 
retain the energy involved and store it 
up within himself. As occasions of pain 
or grief continue to arise, he becomes 


expert at the tightening and holding, till 
he achieves almost complete success, 


and a permanently tensed neck and 
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throat, a permanently reduced respira- 
tion and a greatly impaired capacity 
for sorrow, grief or pain. If a stimula- 
tion to grief is great, his response 
reaches a certain point then turns into 
nervous laughter, anger or some simi- 
larly irrelevant reaction. Physically, 
emotionally and intellectually crying is 
impossible. 


wt 


“At the movies, one often observes the audi- 
ence laughing at inappropriate moments. An ex- 
ample: A battle scene in a war film. All hell 
is loose, wounded soldiers cry out, others drop 
dead. A horse-drawn caisson races over a field. 
At a bump in the ground, the soldiers on it are 
almost thrown off the driver’s seat. Half the 
audience breaks into laughter. They do not 
laugh about the bouncing caisson, for there is 
really nothing funny about it. In reality, they 
defend themselves against experiencing the dread- 
fulness of the battle picture. The bouncing cais- 
son gave them a chance to evade the seriousness 
of the situation. The compulsive laughter is a 
defense against the seriousness; this is made pos- 
sible by their being armored against unpleasure.”® 


When he is very young and faces for 
_ first time the denials of personal 
freedom which social living requires, a 
child’s natural and spontaneous reply 
i. anger or rage. He learns immedi- 

ately that physical manifestations of this 
"reactive emotion are forbidden. In or- 
der to conform and avoid punishment, 
| he tightens the muscles of his mouth and 
jaw to prevent oral explosions, he clamps 
pe on the musculature of shoulders, 


arms, back and legs, which yearn to 
participate in a healthy, lunging blow. 
He suppresses the glandular and neuro- 
logical elements involved. The energy of 
natural anger is compelled to seek a 
secondary outlet and to seep out bit by 
in little peevishnesses and _ petti- 


He 


nesses, in little deceits and thefts. 

®“Sex-Economy and Everyday Life.” Jnterna- 
tional Journal of Sex-Economy and Orgone Re- 
search, edited by Theodore P. Wolfe, M.D., July, 
1942, page 175. 
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becomes cool and calm in appearance, rt 
dead to real emotion, a calculating crook. a 
He is now incapable, mentally, emo- s 
tionally and physically, of experiencing n 
straightforward anger. n 
The small boy or girl, full of vital, fi 

natural spontaneous energy, wants to 
whoop and holler, run and jump, be h 
active in every ounce every waking mo- h 
ment. ‘This is most disturbing to the n 
child’s elders with their acquired ten- el 
sions and tightnesses. So the commands i) 
are given: “Sit still!”, “Be quiet!”, 
“Stand up straight!”, “Stop yelling!” b 
Commands, whatever their motivation, ti 
are to be obeyed. This is done by hold- re 
ing one’s body still on the chair, by al 
contracting all the muscles which de- ch 
mand activity, by stopping the breath. pe 
The latest medical science shows with of 
virtually incontrovertible clarity that we of 
function as a unit. Dr. Wilhelm Reich lo 
says, “The concept of functional identity th 
means nothing but the fact that If 
muscular and character attitudes serve ph 

the same function in the psychic ap- 
paratus; they can influence and replace ch 
each other. Basically, they cannot be m 
separated; in their function they are br 
identical.” Dr. Flanders Dunbar says, bo 
“Psyche and soma are not entities which en 
interact, but actually two aspects of a en 
fundamental unity.” Dr. Theodere P. TI 
Wolfe says, “Psychic as well as somatic ou 
phenomena are expressions of [the] tre 
same biological energy. Psychic as well TI 
it 


as somatic disturbances are due to the 
stasis (damming up) of energy in the or- pe 


ganism. The stasis of energy is of 
maintained by the physiological mecha- m4 
nisms of repression, which in their to- - 
tality form the muscular armor. This 8 
*The Discovery of the Orgone, Vol. I, p. 241. Mii 
"Emotions and Bodily Changes, p. 427. Org 
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is functionally identical with the char- 
acter armor. ... The therapeutic dis- 
solution of the character armor and the 
muscular armor results in the establish- 
ment . . . of a unitary psychosomatic 
functioning.” 

When we feel hate our minds think 
hateful thoughts, our bodies experience 
hate in their muscular, glandular and 
neurological systems. When we experi- 
ence bodily pain our affects feel pain, 
our minds think pain. When we think 
anger, Our emotions become anger, our 
bodies live anger. Body, mind and emo- 
tions work always as one. This is the 
reason the sour adult cannot put on an 
artificial smile and impress a young 
child, for the baby reacts to the whole 
person, which is sour. As this is true 
of hate and pain and anger, it is true 
of love. When we feel love, we think 
loving thoughts, our bodies experience 
the love energy running through them. 
If love does not function in this com- 
plete way, it cannot function. 

And now, one more example. The 
child is born loving. Each time the 
mother enters the room or puts it to 
breast or fondles it playfully, the little 
body tingles and trembles with the love 
energy running through it. But this 
energy, too, is doomed to an early fate. 
There are parts of the body in which 
our society does not allow tingling and 
trembling, pulsating and_ throbbing. 
There are parts of the body in which 
it is not permitted for the child to ex- 
perience the pleasurable expansiveness 
of love. Love, as it is manifested—as 
it must naturally be manifested—bodily, 
is taboo. So the tightening process be- 


“The Sex-Economic Concept of Psychosomatic 
Identity and Antithesis,” by Theodore P. Wolfe, 
M.D., International Journal of Sex-Economy and 
Orgone Research, March, 1942, pages 33-34. 
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gins actually in the crib and carries on 
till the tension is successful and the in- 
dividual cat: no longer love. The love 
energy, the drive of it, the power, comes 
out in hatred, in sadism and masochism, 
in the sick attempts at separation of 
body and feeling which make prostitu- 
tion, perversion and adultery. 


St. Paul’s Disruption of the Organic 
Unity Necessary for Love.—In the first 
Gospel Jesus is reported as_ saying, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, with all thy soul, with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 
This is not a call for “spiritual love”, 
for Jesus knew there could be no such 
segregated functioning of a part of man. 

Certainly the Incarnation has no mean- 
ing without physical body. It is body, 
breathing, throbbing, living body, with 
the energies of life running through it, 
which makes the Incarnation real. 


Certainly the Resurrection required 
body, with flesh for Thomas to touch, 
to give reality to it. 

No verse of the Gospels shows Jesus 
denying, belittling or suppressing the 


body. Naturally not, for his was a 
healthy personality, body, mind and 
soul. After all the body negation of 
Judaism, of Plato, of the Stoics, Jesus 
had not one word to say against the 
physical man. He wanted the children 
of his Father to be free—free to feel, 
free to think, free to love—, not tightly 
bound packages of frigid, loveless pro- 
priety. Jesus wept. He embraced the 
children. He was actively and directly 
angry. Is it difficult to imagine Jesus 
holding a troubled disciple warmly in 
his arms? 

It remained for another, a sincere but 
sick man, one in whose body, as he 
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said, “dwelleth no good thing”,” to per- 
vert the Christianity of Jesus back into 
the old, accepted warp. Actually, Jesus’ 
Gospel of free, loving wholeness was 
too strong a medicine, too new and 
strange for people easily either to un- 
derstand or accept. Paul made it un- 
derstandable and acceptable by bring- 
ing it down to a familiar ethic, an old 
and recognized morality of compulsion. 
Jesus said: Love, and you will naturally 
be good. His was a natural morality. 
Paul said: Force yourself and others to 
be good. This had always been the 
method, quite unsuccessful it must be 
conceded, to make man moral. 

Paul wanted very much to be a fol- 
lower of the Way, but could not be- 
cause “with the flesh [I serve] the law 
of sin”,” because he had to “keep under” 
his body, and “bring it into subjec- 
tion”,” because whilst he was “at home 
in the body”, he was “absent from the 
Lord”.” 

Paul must be forgiven, perhaps, on 
the basis of the actual impossibility of 
his ever truly understanding or experi- 
encing Jesus. He could hardly have 
realized that when he enclosed himself 
in an ‘armor of light”, he was also en- 
closing within a rigid armor his capacity 
for love. And Paul has sought, no doubt 
unconsciously but nevertheless with a 
good deal of effectiveness, to encase or 
close off the real capacity for love in 
man. He taught, and we have 
taught after him: “The flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 


every 


the flesh; and these are contrary one to 


Rom. 3:18. 


the other. 


"Rom. 7:25. 
"7 Cor. 9:27. 
II Cor. 5:6. 
“Gal. 5:7. 


respectability. 
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Paul could not conceive of a totally 
loving personality, an integrated organ- 
ism, for, to him, “. . . the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are these: 
adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciv- 
iousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, 
variance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, heresies, envyings, murders, drunk- 
enness, revellings and such like.”” To 
take a single word from his list: does 
anyone of us today believe, in any sense, 
that “hatred” and love spring from dif- 
ferent wells, that different parts of us 
are involved in the “two” experiences 
of hating and loving? Is it not evident 
that in killing the energy which hates, 
we kill the energy which loves? 

What other course could there be 
than that of the debilitating muscular 
tension described above, in a_ society 
which has followed the injunction: 
“Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth”,” and “. . . they 
that are Christ’s have crucified the flesh 
with the affections and lusts.””*? 

How can a child go forth into life 
with love for mankind coursing through 
his veins when he has learned, and his 
fathers and grandfathers have learned 
before him, that “they that are in the 
flesh cannot please God,” and “if Christ 
be in you, the body is dead”?* This 
being “dead”, so strongly advocated by 
St. Paul, is exactly the description of too 
many members of our society. We see 
them wherever we turn, dead to any real 
emotion of joy or sorrow, dead to love 
and to friendship and to all outgoing- 
ness toward God or man. They are 
impeccable in their righteousness, their 
Their charity is precise 


=) 


%Gal. 5:19-20. 
“Col. 3:5. 
“Gal. 5:24. 
8:10. 
*Rom. 8:8. 
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and accurate and coldly unalive. Who 
can sing out with zest for life, the thrill 
of living and loving, when there have 
been bred into his bones the words, 
“If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; 
but if ye through the Spirit do mortify 
the deeds of the body, ye shall live”: 
The whole seventh chapter of First 
Corinthians shows with little doubt that 
Paul’s entire concept of marriage was as 
a legalizing of sex. ‘There is no recog- 
nition, indeed, no feeling, for an idea 
of two people bonded together in love, 
with the connubial union a manifesta- 
tion of that love. The loveless matings 
of the much-married are perfectly cor- 
rect and moral in the Pauline view. Is 
there wonder, then, that marriages are 
entered into unadvisedly and lightly? 
Perhaps I may be permitted a para- 
ble. In a forest God one day put a 
beautiful tree, new 1o the world, strange 
and fascinating, and bearing on its 
branches a rich and lovely fruit. ‘This 
fruit had power to give strength to 
many, but to a few of the first who 
tasted it, a few who had gastrointestinal 
disturbances, it brought nausea and pain. 
Said these few: “The seed of this beau- 
tiful tree must be planted over all the 
earth; it will transform the world. But 
the fruit must be destroyed, for it brings 
disaster.” So generation after genera- 
tion fell upon the young trees and muti- 


"Rom. 8:13. 


lated them so that they would grow in 
the size and the shape, but bear no fruit. 
As the trees spread, the face of the 
world was changed, but not the strength. 
Yet in the seed of each new tree the 
fruit was there. And one day brave 
men learned that if the fruit were per- 
mitted once more to grow, the world 
would become a great and noble place, 
and that if those whose inner reactions 
to the fruit were disturbing would eat 
of it long enough, the pain and nausea 
would pass, and they, too, would know 
the fruit’s tremendous power. 

These facts point to one conclusion: 
we must take exception to St. Paul. We 
must look beyond Paul to Jesus for the 
law we teach, and forsake a Pauline 
ministry which helps make people un- 
able—physically, emotionally and intel- 
lectually—to love. 

There is more, of course, to 
happens to children which forces them 
to grow up with this calamitous inca- 
pacity. The whole pleasure principle 
and the matter of authoritarianism 
should be thoroughly reconsidered. But 
these at their worst weigh little when 
compared to the effects, pure and simple, 
of Paul’s illness on the world. 

It is enough to know that if we will 
but accept the facts as it is given us to 
see them about St. Paul, we can begin 
not only to teach the love of God and 
neighbor taught by Christ, but to do 
more, to make it possible to men. 
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TWO READINGS FROM THE ARABIC VERSIONS 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Eric F. F. Bisnop 


Newman School of Missions, Jerusalem 


It has hardly been in the fashion to 
have much “use” for the Arabic Ver- 
sions of the New Testament. Western 
scholarship has been most definite. “The 
textual importance of all the Arabic 
hitherto known is infinitesimal”. 
So Sir Frederic Kenyon, whose only ex- 
_ is the connexion with the text 
of an eighth or ninth century Arabic 
MS, of the Philoxenian Syriac. The 


translations of the New Testament into 

Arabic were all late—admittedly so— 
largely perhaps because it was the phe- 

nomenal rise of Islam which brought 

Arabic into the primary position among 

the members of the Semitic family. So 
“i Arabic versions must be dated post- 
a 


islamic. Another difficulty is that they 
come from too many sources to be reck- 
oned much use in the science of textual 
Greek, Coptic and Syriac, 
possibly even Aethiopic Versions, lie be- 
hind the Arabic. Later there seem to 
have been efforts to combine. The ver- 
dict of Professor Burkitt remains that 
the “Arabic Versions present all the con- 
fusing variety natural in such independ- 
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ent productions”. 


7 criticism. 


Although we cannot assume that in 


Arabic-speaking localities Arabic trans- 
lations of New Testament passages were 
used in liturgical services in preislamic 
times, chiefly because Syriac was the 
liturgical language par excellence; and 
1Textual Criticism of the New Testament, p. 


*H.D.B., i. 136. 


in spite of the substantial contribution 
of Arabic versions to the text of the 
Gospels (and Epistles) being meagre, 
yet may there not perhaps be enshrined 
some renderings worth noting, as con- 
taining ideas or interpretations, which 
would otherwise be lost? They might be 
rewarding for exegetical purposes. 

In his article in H.D.B., Burkitt calls 
attention to the fact that the early 
printed editions of the Gospels in Arabic 
were made from the Alexandrian Vul- 
gate. The chief representatives were 
the edition completed in Rome in 1591 
—a bilingual version in alternate lines 
of Arabic and Latin. The latter is the 
Vulgate but with “the text in some meas- 
ure altered to correspond with the Ara- 
bic’. This was the work of Antonius 
Sionita, and followed an edition of the 
year previous which appeared only in 
Arabic. “It is the editio princeps of the 
Gospels printed in Arabic”. In 1616 
came that of Erpenius, printed at Ley- 
den. In 1864 Lagarde edited the Vienna 
MS, which is not complete, so that he 
had recourse to Erpenius for making 
good the material that was lacking. But 
there is substantial textual agreement 
between the versions sponsored in Ley- 
den and Vienna. Lagarde, however. 
also made use of a version in parallel 
columns of Coptic and Arabic which 


appeared in 1829.° Notes are accord- 


5Catalogue of Printed Bibles. The Paris Poly- 
glot contained the “first printed Arabic edition 
of the complete Bible” with few exceptions. The 
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ingly inserted in the Arabic text, indi- 
cating where the Coptic diverges from 
the Arabic. Certain of the renderings 
in the Arabic versions might be classed 
as mistranslations, interpretations or 
paraphrases; but may there not possi- 
bly lurk behind the Arabic on occasiun 
the hint of how a specific text was un- 
derstood by contemporary readers or 
hearers? If not, we must seek some other 
reason than that of pure mistranslation, 
for deliberate tampering is out of court, 
especially when one remembers what 
uninformed Islamic criticism has been 
wont to say these many centuries over 
the question of the tampered text. 


There is, for instance, a tiny addition 
to the great words of Mark 15:37, 
where the Roman edition and the Vien- 
na MS each has the words wa na:m 
“and went to sleep” or “fell asleep”. 
Lagarde notes that the words are not 
in the Coptic. They certainly do not 
come in for mention in any of the 
critical editions of the text of the N.T. 
or in commentaries. Whence was the 
reading derived? Or, more interesting, 
why is it there? The followers of the 
Ahmadiyya Movement in India might 
be glad to find this rendering in an 
Arabic version, bearinf in mind _ their 
denial of the death of Jesus!* Is the 
reading just an alternate translation of 
éEéxvevoev? The Vulgate here reads “ex- 
piravit”; but Sionita has “tradidit spiri- 
tum”,” bringing the Latin into harmony 
with the Arabic; then comes the addi- 
tional “et dormivit.” It is difficult to 
think of ma:m as another way of saying 


text in the Gospels differs from that in Er- 
penius, while the version in the London Polyglot 
Ly of Paris “slightly revised” for the whole 


‘They do not follow Orthodox Islam in denying 
the Crucifixion too. 
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“expired”. Has the idea inherent in the 
words of John 19:30, been interpolated? 
In this case na:m would be equivalent 
to ama:la ra‘sah (“he inclined his 
head”), and it is true that ma:m could 
be construed to mean this in accordance 
with modern usage. Anyone taking an 
afternoon siesta could be described. 

Another possibility of interpolation 
would be from Acts 7:60, in which case 
our Lord’s death would be described in 
somewhat the same terms as that of His 
first martyr. “Jesus, having cried with 
a loud voice, (presumably the words re- 
corded in Luke 23:46) breathed his 
last, and went to sleep”. Stephen, when 
he had spoken the words recorded in 
Acts 7:60, “went to sleep”. Nathaniel 
Sabat’s translation of the N.T. in Arabic’ 
actually has this rendering of wa na:m 
in the case of Stephen. 

A further suggestion might be that 
this was just a beautiful way of ex- 
pressing the death of Jesus without say- 
ing the actual word. But ragad is much 
more usual in Arabic for the sleep of 
death; and this is generally used in the 
standard versions both of Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Churches in vogue 
today. The latter adds at Acts 7:60, 
in common with some earlier transla- 
tions, “in the Lord.” There is no trace, 
however, of this addition in the parallel 
passages to Mark either in Matthew or 
Luke; and had it been added for any 
doctrinal purpose in Mark, it is surely 
legitimate to assume that the same pur- 
pose would have held good for the other 
two Synoptists. 

Another instance of an “Arabic read- 
ing” is connected with the words fol- 
lowing our Lord’s lament over Jerusa- 
lem, in Luke 19:43, where there are 
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six things mentioned as taking place 
when “the days shall come upon thee.” 
The first seems to imply quite a different 
idea from the usual in the Arabic ver- 
sion, or rather versions in this case. The 
Greek reads nxagepPodotow . . . yaoaxa, 
which the RVM renders “shall cast up 
a palisade about thee”. There is a 
textual variation as between xagepfod- 
ovow and azegipadovow. The Vulgate 
: is exceedingly weak in its rendering, ap- 
parently just making the seond clause a 
less interesting repetition of the first. 
Thus “et circumdabunt te inimici tui 
-_ vallo, et circumdabunt te”. There are two 
Old Latin variants for the first “cir- 
cumdabunt”, since s reads -“cingent”, 
and e has “circumfodient fossam”. The 
facts, as they presented themselves to 
our Lord’s mind in prospect, would seem 
to have been that the besiegers of Jeru- 
salem were going to do three things 
previous to razing her to the ground. 
Presumably these were all different 
military measures. The second is the 
surrounding of the city with troops 
ronan an encircling movement. There 
might however, be left a loophole for 
escape, and so special precautions would 
be taken for holding all possible exits 
(ovvéEovotv). 
The first manoeuvre in most versions 
i taken to mean “throwing up ram- 
aise or “earthworks”. This would 
seem to imply a “palisade” of stakes, if 
pleat is used in this sense. This would 
be in keeping with what Josephus has 
to say about the investing of the city, 
and the branches of trees already pre- 
pared for use in the siege because the 
“troops found how steep was the ap- 
proach.’ Is it possible that the account 
of Josephus influenced the interpreta- 
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tion of the passage in the Gospel? For 
the Arabic certainly has a different idea, 
reading tulgi ma‘alimiki (“cast away thy 
landmarks”). The Latin in the inter- 
linear version from Rome has again 
been altered from the Vulgate to cor- 
respond with the Arabic—“proicient 
vexilla tua”. In the phrase following 
we have the expected “circumdabunt”. 
“Vexilla” is something different from 
“vallum”, and in any case tanslates an 
Arabic plural. The primary meaning of 
xaoa§ according to the Dictionary is a 
“stake”; then it comes to have the 
meaning of a “palisaded camp”. Ma‘lam 
means anything in the nature of a 
“suidepost”, “waymark” or “landmark”, 
for each of which perhaps yagaE would 
do well. The nearest “vexillum” gets 
to this is that it was presumably the 
standard to which the flag was attached. 
But all seem to mean some kind of 
stick. Has there been some confusion of 
issue and has the Arabic preserved a 
possible interpretation of what our Lord 
said? “The days will come upon thee, 
when thine enemies will take away thy 
landmarks”. No one will recognise the 
city as Jerusalem; they will not even be 
able to discover the boundary stones 
nor any of the stakes that marked out 
various spots, or registered where par- 
ticular pieces of property, personal or 
communal, began or ended; they will 
all be ruthlessly destroyed before the 
investiture of the city properly gets 
under weigh. Hence the first act of the 
invading armies, according to the Arabic, 
is not the casting up of earthworks, but 
the destruction of the landmarks,’ out- 
side the city first, then in the steep ap- 
proaches. Incidentally this is the one 
phrase in the portrayal of the galaxy 


*Even perhaps municipal or Sabbath Day 
boundary stones; as also found at Gezer. 
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of horrors, where there seems to have 
been most textual corruption, and where 
the older Latin versions have different 
ways of translation. Without therefore 
pleading that the Arabic interpretation 
must be right, may it not be possible that 
there does lurk behind the Arabic 
phraseology an implication of Christ’s 
words, as He looked down on the city 
with all the old, familiar landmarks—fa- 
miliar alike to Himself and the other pil- 
grims who had come up for Passover? 
This does not prevent us from accepting 
Josephus’ description of what took place 
as in keeping with the picture described 
by our Lord in the two succeeding 
clauses. 

The foregoing are not isolated in- 
stances of differences as between Arabic 
versions and those more readily accepted 
as authoritative. But the point is that 


there may be something worth “digging 
for” in these Arabic versions. May they 
not have been partially overlooked, 
largely because Arabic was the language 
of that religion which superseded Chris- 
tianity in so much of the Near East? 
Should they not somehow have the op- 
portunity of making themselves vocal 
(in several cases they agree with the 
readings of lesser authorities’), and not 
be relegated to expository unimportance, 
because they are not accounted much 
use for textual study? Even if but few 
could lay claim to being considered as 
in any way primitive, they may en- 
shrine an oriental as opposed to an oc- 
cidental understanding of a phrase— 
something that should not be overlooked. 


*e.g. Luke 14:19 with D; 11:8 with Old Latin 
authorities; or 7:16 with the Ferrar Group. 
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A Guidebook to the Bible. By Alice Parmelee. 
New York: Harpers, 1948, pp. xi + 331. 
$3.50. 

Here is a handbook on the Bible by an ex- 
pert in religious education who is able to present 
historical information in a lively and attractive 
form. It is intelligent, critical, and imaginative 
all at once. It concentrates on the religious values 
to be found in the biblical literature but sets 
them in their historical environment. There is 
nothing new in the book—indeed, Miss Parmelee 
explicitly states that she is following “the high- 
road traveled by the majority of competent schol- 
ars’—but the relatively old is presented in a 
clear and comprehensible form. Probably it 
would be especially valuable for use with intelli- 
gent high school seniors or college freshmen. But 
any layman in biblical studies could read it with 
profit. : 

A certain element of confusion is found in the 
treatment of the “last words” of Jesus (com- 
pare p. 156 with p. 174) and in the use made of 
the Pastoral Epistles, which “undoubtedly con- 
tain parts of his genuine letters” (p. 221). But 
these items are incidental compared with the 
high value of the book as a whole. 

Miss Parmelee’s argument against the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch (with which we 
should hardly disagree!) on the ground that there 
are so many literary forms in it reminds us that 
she herself is the compiler of the Living Church 
Annual. Certainly here we find diversity of form, 
and our admiration is tinged with awe. 

Rosert M. Grant 

University of the South 


The Early Traditions of Israel. By C. A. Simp- 
son. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1948, pp. 677. 
$13.50. 

“The aim of the present analysis is strictly 
limited: it is to isolate the J and E material 
from the narrative of the Hexateuch, and to re- 
construct the basic documents from which this 
material has been derived” (p. 31). 

“The thesis advanced in this study is thus, 
briefly, that the earliest document of the Hexa- 
teuch is that of J’, based upon, and setting forth, 
the tradition of the southern tribes; that this 
was used by J? as the nucleus of his own more 
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extensive work, which included also certain tra- 
ditions of a part of the house of Joseph; that 
this J? document was, in the course of time, 
subjected to a certain amount of casual elabora- 
tion by various hands; that the E document 
represents a thoroughgoing revision and adapta- 
tion of the J tradition in the light of the tra- 
dition of a group within the house of Joseph 
other than that from which J* had derived the 
material with which he had supplemented the 
narrative of his predecessor; that this document 
also was expanded, and to some extent revised, 
by later hands; and that the J and E documents 
in their final form were ultimately conflated by 
the redactor, Rje, whose aim was to unify the 
divergent traditions. .. . If the present analy- 
sis should prove to make any contribution of 
permanent value to the solution of the problem 
of the composition of the Hexateuch it will be 
due, in part, to this recognition of the fact that 
the work of Rje was more complex than _ has 
usually been supposed” (p. 35f.). 

The book contains first a history of Hexateu- 
chal criticism, thoroughly and helpfully reviewed 
from the eleventh century to the present, with 
special attention to the thesis of Eduard Meyer 
in Die Israeliten und ihre Nachbarstémme that 
Sinai was not in the original tradition of the 
Exodus, which thesis the author of the present 
volume set out to test and which essentially he 
has demonstrated afresh: “the earliest narrative 
contained nothing of the journey of the Israel- 
ites to Sinai, though the analysis suggests that 
it had once told of a pilgrimage made thither 
by Moses” (p. 33). 

The second part of the book (pp. 51-418) 
consists of an analysis of the narrative, including 
Judges 1:1—2:5, supplemented by notes and 
lists of Hebrew words and forms characteristic 
of the several documents. 

In sum, J' is “a very brief and simple nar- 
rative” telling of the conquest of southern 
Palestine by the tribes of Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
and Judah, but not Joseph. Its center is He- 
bron and its time of composition early in the 
reign of David. In this tradition Kadesh, the 
Calibbites. Othnielites, Machirites, and Kenites 
are prominent. 

J? told of the Israelite conquest of central 
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Palestine by the Joseph tribes that crossed the 
Jordan from the east of Jericho. It makes 
Beersheba “all but if not quite equal” to Hebron 
in importance (p. 578). Religious in tone, inter- 
ested in institutions (such as the prerogatives 
of the Levitical priesthood, Num. 16), morally 
sensitive, artistic in its literary skill, conscious of 
a united Israel set against a world background, 
this document originated between 950 and 850 
B. C. It is this Joseph tradition which told of 
the inauguration of the covenant at Sinai. 

E, on the contrary, follows the tradition of 
a third group of still another origin, also north- 
ern, although it is written in dependence on J’, 
as J? was upon J’. Hebron and Kadesh disap- 
pear. Jacob takes the place of Abraham. Horeb, 
not Sinai, is the sacred mount. The crossing of 
the Jordan is at a point considerably above Jeri- 
cho, where J* had placed it, nearer to Shechem, 
the sanctuary and priesthood of which by the 
oak of Moreh E champions. The date of this 
document is after the fall of the northern king- 
dom, about 700 B. C. Horeb, by the way, is 
located not far from Egypt, in what is now 
called the peninsula of Sinai, while Sinai is to 
be found “in the desert of Arabia, to the north- 
east of Edom, and to the east of the gulf of 
Akabah” (p. 422). 

The third section of the book begins with 
eight brief pages on “The Beginnings of Jah- 
vism,” then continues with the “J' Document 
with Commentary,” the “J' Document in its 
Original Order,” and two final lengthy chapters 
of commentary on J* and E. 


The following is cited as an example of the 
analysis. “Genesis 22:1-19: The E origin of 
this story is indicated by: (a) The use of £lo- 
him, 1, 3, 8, 9; Jahveh in 11 is due to the influ- 
ence of the secondary passage 15-18 (Holzinger, 
Gunkel, Procksch), and 14, in which Jahveh 
again occurs twice, is corrupt. (b) The calling 
by name and the answer Here am I, 1, 7, 11, 
see Table A. (c) The implication of 3aa@ that 
the command of God was given at night (Hol- 
zinger, Gunkel, Skinner). (d) The absence of 
any suggestion that Abraham is an old man, 
contrast 18:11ff, 21:2a, J . Moriah is a re- 
dactional substitution for the place named by E 
(Wellhausen, Skinner, et al); the words in 3, 
the place of which God had told him, imply that 
a definite place had been named. In view of 
the presence in the narrative of three word-plays 
on *El-jireh, 14a (see below), which is in turn 
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a word-play on ’Elon Moreh, the oak of Moreh 
(Procksch), it seems likely that this was She- 
chem (cf. Wellhausen, Procksch et al; see Skin- 
ner). If so, then for into the land of Moriah 
may originally have been read unto the oak of 
Moreh, which, as Gen. 12:6 indicates, was situ- 
ated at Shechem. The change to the present 
reading, into the land of Moriah, will then have 
been made both because of the post-exilic ani- 
mus against the Samaritans, and because of a 
desire to connect the sanctuary at Jerusalem 
(Moriah, II Chr. 3:1) with Abraham” (p. 83). 

In the commentary on this passage: “Whether 
or not in the primary form of the story the 
sanctuary in question was Shechem it is impos- 
sible to say. In the form in which it was told 
by E [footnote, That is, of course, if the ar- 
guments advanced in the analysis are valid], the 
scene is laid at Shechem, and Abraham and 
Isaac play the chief roles. E thus employed the 
legend to ascribe to Abraham the founding of 
the sanctuary at Shechem. It is accordingly, in 
its present context, an elaboration of the J no- 
tice in Gen. 12:6f.” (p. 586). And somewhat 
further on: “E’s interest in the sanctuary beside 
the oak of Moreh is plainly evident . from 
the story in Gen. 22:1-14” (p. 602). 

One other example, also from E: “The E 
story of the marriage of Isaac in Gen. 24 is a 
variant of the J* account of the event with which 
it is now conflated. E tells of Abraham 
definitely naming Rebekah, the daughter of Na- 
hor, as his choice for his son, and making pro- 
vision for the possibility that she would not be 
willing to come to Palestine, verses 5, 6, 8.” 
Then, in a footnote: “While Rebekah’s name 
does not appear in Abraham’s speech as Rje has 
preserved it, nevertheless the woman in verses 5 
and 8 indicates that Abraham had definitely 
specified a certain girl, who, in view of the story 
as a whole, can only have been Rebekah” 
(p. 587). 

Deductions of this sort involve Dr. Simpson 
in a number of positions at variance with those 
of other scholars: “The account of the capture 
of Bethel, Ju. 1:23-25, must accordingly have 
been derived by J’ from a source other than 
that upon which he depends elsewhere in his 
chronicle of the conquest. This latter source 
told only of the occupation of the south and of 
the territory east of the Jordan” (p. 420). The 
Rachel tribes “were not among those who came 
directly under the influence of Moses” (p. 421f). 
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“The so-called Song of Deborah, Ju. 5 . . . pro 
vides clear evidence of the existence in the north 
of a non-Mosaic Jahvism” (p. 422). “The 
tribes who fought with Sisera had no part in” 
the exodus (p. 438). “The secular tribe of Levi, 
from which it may be assumed this priesthood 
derived, can scarcely have been one of the 
Jahvist group originating at Sinai, but must 
rather have been a part of the pre-Jahvist com- 
munity at Kadesh” (p. 44). “The Kenites be- 
came Jahvists after contact with Israel” (p. 446 
note). “The enrichment of the concept of 
Jahveh which resulted from the assimilation by 
the Isralites of the non-Jahvist customs and 
ideas of Kadesh, was made at the _ inevitable 
risk of a weakening of their realization of his 
transcendence and otherness” (p. 442). 

One of the most stimulating and interesting 
parts of the book is the brief chapter entitled 
“The Beginnings of Jahvism.” Volcano and storm 
struck fear of a god of dread power into the 
tribes living at the foot of Sinai. “This god 
of Sinai bore the name Jahveh” (p. 422). But 
as Israel emerged from the desert they “came 
through to the other side of fear and . . . found 
at the heart of the destructive forces of nature 
the power which enriched and ennobled life” 
(p. 423). Was the transition from fear of a 
destructive god to awe of the deity who had 
chosen Israel “as his people, for whatever pur- 
pose,” due to “some experience of deliverance 
in battle,” or is a better explanation, closer at 
hand, the story of the Sea of Reeds in Exodus 
14f? Was “momentary monotheism” “a_ char- 
acteristic of primitive Jahvism from the first”? 
Was this “the Jahvism which the Rachel tribes, 
whose traditions J? set himself to unify with 
those already recorded by J’, brought with them 
from the desert”? (p. 425). If so, is “the very 
nature of the religion” an adequate explanation? 

Other questions suggest themselves. Was the 
Kadesh tradition non-Jahvist? Whom did Moses 
lead? Was Joseph never in Egypt? Are the lines 
drawn between J' and J? and between J* and 
E in this book sufficiently clear to guide future 
Pentateuchal criticism? Are the times of origin 
of the various documents right? Surely future 
students of Israel’s early traditions must reckon 
with Simpson, and thank him for a monument 
of painstaking, thorough, and instructive labor. 
He would not ask that all subscribe to his views. 


Cuartes L. Tay ior, Jr. 
Episcopal Theological School 
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La naissance du christianisme. By Maurice Go- 
guel. Paris: Payot, 1946, pp. 607. 

L’Eglise Primitive. By Maurice Goguel. 
Payot, 1947, pp. 632. 

Professor at the Sorbonne, honorary dean of 
the Faculté libre de théologie protestante at 
Paris, Maurice Goguel is unquestionably the 
greatest biblical scholar of French Protestantism. 
His work is more sober and painstaking, more 
solidly based on fact, than that of his more 
famous colleagues, Loisy and Guignebert. He 
recognizes the difficulties that led them to their 
conclusions, as lengthy arguments in his text and 
footnotes show; but he is able to believe, as 
they were not, that Christianity is not based on 
or developed in an atmosphere of illusion. 

Goguel is best known in this country for his 
Life of Jesus (translated in 1933). In it he 
states that he intends to go on into the life of 
the early church in a second volume. But in 
the fourteen years between the French Vie de 
Jésus and the present volume the second part 
grew into two complete works, La naissance du 
christianisme and L’église primitive. This first of 
these is divided into five main parts. First 
comes “the creation of a new religious object,” 
i.e. the origin and development of the faith in 
the resurrection of Jesus. Here one may ques- 
tion Goguel’s theory that Joseph of Arimathea 
stands for a simple Jewish burial of a criminal, 
but his cautious psychological analysis of the 
circumstances surrounding the resurrection faith 
is admirably worked out. In passing we may 
observe that Goguel’s method seems far more in 
harmony with the viewpoint of Anglicanism than 
does the attitude of Tertullian (certum est quia 
impossibile) in dealing with the same subject. 

The second part is a detailed history of the 
Jerusalem church and of early Jewish Christianity 
as a whole; the third deals with the Hellenist 
movement, beginning in Jerusalem but rapidly 
spreading to Antioch and flowering in the life 
and work of the apostle Paul. In the fourth 
part we find a miniature New Testament the- 
ology (or rather theologies, for Goguel is in- 
sistent upon the variety to be found in early 
Christianity). The section is entitled “The stabi- 
lization of Christianity and the formation of its 
doctrine.” Special emphasis is laid on the waning 
influence of eschatology and pneumatism; in 
later documents both have become essentially 
formal rather than living actualities. A long 
chapter discusses the rise and definition of 
heresy (first in the Pastoral epistles, for Goguel 
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regards the troubles at Colossae as coming from 
outside the church). In the last part, “the re- 
actions provoked by the preaching of the gospel,” 
we find first the Jewish-Christian conflicts and 
then a detailed analysis of the relations of Chris- 
tianity to the Roman state through the reign 
of Trajan. This last section is especially notable 
for its clarity and accuracy, along with its bal- 
anced judgment on men and events. 

There is no reason to give a detailed discus- 
sion of debatable points. There are a good many 
—though perhaps not so many as_ individual 
scholars like to imagine. One instance of error, 
however, almost requires mention, because the 
same statement is made by so many writers. 
“The Samaritan chronicler Thallus” is dated 
“about 50” (p. 486 n. §). Thallus was not a 
Samaritan and no one knows his date within 
about a hundred years (H. A. Rigg, Jr. HTR 
34 [1941], 111ff—though he does not notice 
that Theophilus of Antioch knows him about 
181). But errors are extremely rare in Goguel’s 
work, 

In conclusion, we may state that for a history 
of early Christianity Goguel’s Naissance du chris- 
tianisme is the most competent work of our time. 
In tone it is somewhat like the work of Eduard 
Meyer, but it is marked by greater insight into 
the meaning of religion than was his work. No 
student of the New Testament or of early church 
history should be without it. It recalls us to 
the realization that the New Testament is the 
monument of an actual historical movement 
which dealt with facts and lived in a world we 
can recover historically. It is a sound corrective 
to much of the vague and even wild scholarship 
of our day. 

The second volume, L’église Primitive, is the 
final volume of the series, Jésus et les origines 
du christianisme. Like its predecessors, it is 
rich in detail and in judgment, and as the au- 
thor says, “even if many of the details concern- 
ing the earliest history of Christianity escape 
us, and no doubt will always escape us, the 
main lines of the development which gave birth 
to the Church are distinguished clearly enough.” 
Goguel begins with the doctrine of the Church, 
Jerusalemite, Pauline, Deuteropauline, and early 
patristic. Here he finds that the Pauline idea is 
unique in regarding the existence of the Church 
as the product of the Spirit of the risen Lord. 
With a certain exaggeration, Goguel declares 
that in the Jerusalem view “Christ is expected,” 


while to Paul “Christ is present and active,” 
(p. 52). The next section deals with the Apos- 
tolate. Goguel believes that Paul was a Hebrew 
shaliach (Acts 9:1) before he became a Christian 
2postle, but observes that his two ministries have 
little in common! He contrasts the “charismatic 
apostolate” of Paul with the apostolate viewed 
by Jerusalem Christians as an institution, and 
argues that the first attitude is chronologically 
first, for if to be an apostle one had to have 
accompanied Jesus, how could Paul have claimed 
apostleship, and why did he not simply state 
that he was a prophet? Goguel does not hold 
that the two types of ministry are mutually 
exclusive but urges that they are in no way the 
same. Other chapters take up other ministries 
(charismatic and institutional), the beginnings of 
the Roman system with its inadequate historical 
relationship to Peter (here we should insert a 
caveat, for all that Goguel can say finally is 
that “Peter perhaps did not come to Rome”), 
and an excellent discussion of the growth of 
discipline and of financial organization. Nearly 
two hundred pages are concerned with “le culte” 
or public worship. In these there is nothing 
strikingly new, but the discussion is sound and 
balanced, containing a warning against excessive 
reliance on the “retrogressive method” of Lietz- 
mann in Messe und Herrenmahl. As Goguel 
points out, to work backwards from later litur- 
gies is inadequate since it neglects the many 
gaps in our knowledge which cannot be ignored, 
and it tends to read later ideas and usages into 
earlier practices. It must always be supple- 
mented (at least) by the more normal method of 
starting at the beginning. In passing we may 
observe that with a formidable group of modern 
critics Goguel takes Luke 22:19b-20 to be au- 
thentic. Thirty pages on the paschal controversy 
of the second century seem somewhat out of 
place in a book on the primitive church. 

The last large section of the book takes up 
“Christian life.” Here Goguel traces Christian 
morals from Jesus, who rejected casuistry and 
returned to the principle of nomism (so also 
Bultmann), through Paul (here Goguel discusses 
leading modern views on the subject) to a new 
legalism found in the period after him. Other 
chapters consider moral education and the rela- 
tion of the ideal to the real in early Christian 
life, with “the lowering of the moral level in 
the second generation.” Two brief sections are 
entitled “The formation of a Christian litera- 
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ture” and “Conclusion.” They do not seem to 
be closely related to the rest of the book. 

It is impossible in a brief review to discuss 
ell the “facts which we have tried to establish 
and group.” The picture of early Christianity 
which Goguel gives us is exceedingly complex, 
but it is complex because the sources are no- 
toriously difficult to handle. To cut one’s way 
through them either by exaggerating or by deny- 
ing differences would be, as Goguel urges in his 
conclusion, to make a superficial analysis. His 
book, with all its difficulties, gives a more exact 
picture of the early church than has been 
achieved before him. 

Rosert M. Grant 

University of the South 


A Study of Psalm 72 (71). By Roland E. 
Murphy, O. Carm. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic University of America Press, 
1948, pp. vii + 144. $1.50. 

An introduction deals with authorship and 
date (“roughly 700-500 B.C.) and with the 
problem whether to translate the verbs as jus- 
sives or indicatives. “The psalmist simply does 
not distinguish between jussive and future in 
the final analysis; they merge together for him.” 
After a chapter of commentary, “the particular 
arguments of the AHofstil school against the 
Messianic interpretation of Ps. 72 are stated and 
answered, and then the real key to the Psalm, 
its Messianic character, is developed in relation 
to the admittedly Messianic themes of the pro- 
phets: justice and peace, eternal life, national 
prosperity, world-wide dominion.” “The Psalm 
does not describe any human historical king of 
Judah or Israel.” It “is directly or literally 
Messianic in the strict sense.” The last chap- 
ter gives an excellent summary of interpretations, 
Christian, Jewish, and modern, non-messianic 
and Messianic. 

“An interesting lesson can be derived from 
the vagaries in the exegesis of this Psalm. While 
the Messianic interpretation never dropped out, it 
received its first severe blow from the critics 
who advocated Ptolemy Philadelphus as_ the 
hero. When the fervor died down and critics 
got a second breath, the view of a composite 
psalm with Messianic interpolations enjoyed great 
favor. This interpretation yielded to the more 
objective approach of Hofstil, which is now gen- 
erally current. It remains to be seen what in- 
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terpretation will be advanced next. It might he 
remarked that Messianism, as Etienne Gilson has 
observed about philosophy, buries its own under- 
takers.” 

If there is an acrostic, le yannai’ we’ishto 
(“for Jannaeus and his wife”) in Psalm 2, which 
introduces Books 1 and 2 of the psalter, is there 
also a reference to Jannaeus in the yinnon of 
verse 17 of the psalm which concludes them? 


Cuartes L. Taytor, Jr. 
Episcopal Theological School 


A Study of the Summa Philosophiae of the Pseu- 
do-Grosseteste. By C. K. McKeon. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948, pp. 
226. $3.25. 

This is an analysis and critical exposition, with 
paraphrases, of the Summa Philosophiae of an 
unknown Englishman. McKeon suggests that it 
may have been Robert Kilwardby, and that it 
was composed ca. 1265-1275. A study in  thir- 
teenth-century Platonism, this book considers the 
Summa as a “poem of light and darkness,” which 
concerns itself with the theory of knowledge, 
metaphysics, and the philosophy of nature. It 
is a sound piece of interpretative scholarship, 
written in crisp style, and should be welcomed 
by all who are interested in the philosophical 
development of the Medieval Church.  Biblio- 
graphy, summary tables, and index. 

ALLEN buPonT Breck 

University of Denver 


Hooker’s Polity in Modern English. By John S. 
Marshall. Sewanee: University Press, 1948, 
pp. 150. $3.00 ($1.50 in paper). 

Richard Hooker was a child of the English 
Reformation. He was five years old at the ac- 
cession of Queen Elizabeth who outlived him by 
three years. The two men who exerted the 
strongest influence upon the direction of his edu- 
cation and the pattern of his thinking were 
Jewel and Sandys who had spent most of the 
five years of Mary’s reign in Germany in direct 
contact with continental reformers. The years of 
his boyhood were marked by the bitter fears of 
the bloody Anglico-Roman controversies. 

When it seemed finally settled that the claims 
of Rome were banished from England, it was 
but natural that anti-roman fears should move 
far to the left and take the form of eager de- 
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sire to eliminate from the Church of England 
every vestige of resemblance to traditional Chris- 
tianity. ‘Thus arose the Puritans. Some finally 
left England in despair and sailed to plant their 
hatreds and hopes and fears in the newly found 
land across the Atlantic, but not before utmost 
endeavours had been made by pamphlet and 
petition to persuade or compel the Church to 
abandon its historic doctrine, discipline and wor- 
ship in favour of the tenets of Calvinism. 

In this book war, Hooker played an important 
part. As Dr. Marshall indicates in his rather 
brief preface, the arguments of the Puritans 
have largely been forgotten. The replies and ar- 
guments of the “counsel for defense” form the 
Ecclesiastical Polity which is known'to many and 
read by few. 

This may be due, as Dr. Marshall thinks, to 
the occasional and semi-controversial style and 
arrangement of the eight books, or it may be 
due to the fact that the emphasis in ecclesi- 
astical thinking has shifted sufficiently to out- 
mode Hooker himself. The testing of these two 
alternatives is rendered easier by the new volume. 

One can now read Hooker without ploughing 
through the ancient style and diction and the 
controversial language. The Ecclesiastical Polity 
is not only abridged; it is arranged in topical 
form as if it were a treatise in theology instead 
of polemical. There are four main subjects or 
parts; God and the Law, The Incarnation and 
the Sacraments, the Orders of the Ministry, and 
Church and State. The rearrangement of the 
book is illustrated by part Three, the Orders of 
the Ministry. This is composed of five chapters, 
the first being made up of selections from Book 
Three of Hooker’s work, the next three from 
Book Five, and the last from Book Seven. 

Comparison of a single verse in the new re- 
vision and the original indicates the labour and 
care which Dr. Marshall has given to his work. 


“Our participation in this sacrament (i.e. Holy 
Communion) dependeth upon the co-operation 
of his omnipotent power which maketh it his 
body and blood to us, whether with change or 
without alteration of the elements, such as they 
imagine, we need not greatly care nor inquire” 


(Book V, ch. Ixvii.6). 


This is translated: 


“Our participation in Christ through the sacra- 
ments depends upon the cooperation of his om- 
nipotent power, and that power makes the 
sacrament a means of creating his body and 
blood in us. Whether there is or is not such a 
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change in the elements themselves as some peo- 
ple imagine, need not make any great difference 
to us’ (p. 93). 


Whether Hooker will ever be read and valued 
again as he was in the seventeenth century is an 
unanswered question. Dr. Marshall’s book will 
make the answer easier to determine. 

Roypen Keirn YERKES 

Chicago, Illinots 


James II. By F. C. Turner. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1948, pp. 544. $5.00. 

The book is divided into two approximately 
equal parts: Part I, James, Duke of York, 1633- 
1685; Part II, King James II. The first part 
deals with the Civil War, James’s military career 
on the Continent, the Restoration, his Conver- 
sion, his second marriage, the Popish Plot, the 
Exclusion Bill, the Second Exclusion Bill, and 
King Charles’s last years. The second part has 
to do with Monmouth’s rebellion, Scotland and 
Ireland, The Revolution of 1688, and the First 
Exile. There is a good Bibliography and an 
adequate Index. 

Mr. Turner’s style is clear, he has made a 
thorough study of the “literature” of his subject; 
and his book is fully and carefully documented. 
His attitude toward James is about as objective 
as any man’s could be. On matters in which 
there is room for a difference of opinion, he pre- 
sents the evidence in full. states his own attitude, 
and gives his reasons for it. 

He is certainly no hero-worshiper, though 
James is presented in rather an attractive light 
during the period of the Exile, 1648-1660. James's 
fatal inability to understand the temper of the 
English people of his time, his obsession with 
the belief that he could make the nation Catho- 
lic again, and his strange mixture of pious de- 
votion and unbridled licentiousness—his faithless- 
ness to his two wives—his obstinacy, and his 
propensity to surround himself with followers 
lacking ability and loyalty are well brought out. 
Clearly, Mr. Turner regards James in his latter 
years as a priest-ridden imbecile. 

Mr. Turner’s book does not greatly change our 
conception of James II. Nevertheless, his bi- 
ography is likely to remain “standard” for a long 
time to come. Its objectivity, its lack of bias, 
and its admirable use of sources will insure that. 
It is a book that must be reckoned with in 
any study of its period. 
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Nevertheless, one has to admit that it is rather 
a dull, uninteresting book, at least so far as 
the general reader is concerned. It is not easy 
to say just why this is so. Certainly it is not 
because of any inherent lack of interest in James 
or in his period in English history. James simply 
does not “come alive.” We leave the book with- 
out any clear and lasting impression of the man. 
On the other hand, it can be said that we have 
a clear, straight-forward, and intelligible presen- 
tation of the events of the period, though one 
would hardly be prepared for the dénouement 
by what had happened. We do not wonder that 
it was a greater surprise to James than to any- 
body else, contemporary or later. 


ARTHUR ApaMs- 
Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut 


The Church. Its Nature, Structure, and Func- 
tion. By J. W. C. Wand. ~ New York: 
Morehouse-Gorham, 1948, pp. 125. $2.15. 

The simple and direct writing of the Bishop 
of London makes this small book of particular 
value and interest to the laity. Presented origi- 
nally at King’s College, London, as the Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice Lectures for 1947, the 
author treats of the nature, structure, and func- 
tion of the church in three lectures or chapters. 

The view expounded is “traditional” and the 
approach “conservative.” The author neverthe- 
less shows a familiarity with contemporarv bibli- 
cal and theological studies—but not a particularly 
critical judgment and use of the same. 

Quite candidly, it should be noted that in 
some passages either the effort to simplify has 
resulted in somewhat doubtful statements or 
there is a real confusion in the thinking of Dr. 
Wand. On page 18 there is a reference to the 
Holy Spirit as the “vital energy” of the Church 
whose “form” is Christ, followed by the sentences, 
“After all the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ; so 
we cannot expect to be too clear about what 
belongs to one [Christ] and what to the other 
[the Holy Spirit]. It is sufficient for us to know 
that the Church is the Body of Christ and that 
it is energized by His Spirit.” It is not likely 
that this apparent Binitarianism is due to bond- 
age to the inchoate pneumatology of St. Paul. 
Rather, it would seem to be prompted by an 
uncritical acceptance of the non-biblical concept 
of the Church as “the extension of the Incar- 
nation.” Several like instances of loose thinking 
or writing could be given. 
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As a whole this is a useful book for Confirma- 
tion classes of adults, for youth discussion and 
study groups, and for the parish library. 


Atpen Drew Ke tte 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 


Such is the Kingdom. By Lord Elton. New York: 
Harpers, 1949, pp. 95. $1.50. 

Lord Elton, the English educator and Labor 
peer, whose broadcasts over the English rac 
have been a popular feature for many year 
here writes a charming little study of the nature 
of sanctity in the Christian understanding of 
the term. It is closely akin to the “childlike” 
humility which senses mystery about it and 


_ which in reverence accepts the mystery. 


There is a biographical quality about this small 
book which adds to its charm, and there is a 
depth of Christian conviction which makes it a 
very moving study. We hope that many will 
read this simple yet profound analysis of “what 
makes a saint” and this discerning statement of 
why real saints are necessary. 

Perhaps some words, taken from the latter 
part of Lord Elton’s volume, will give a taste 
of the quality of this thought: 


“The records of the saints . . . suggest that 
the saint is one who has preserved or fought 
his way back to the primal Eden, and that the 
qualities of sainthood are the qualities of child- 
hood retained, or recaptured, after a_ struggle 
with the temptations of an adult environment of 
which the child knows nothing—and in _ the 
struggle deepened and enriched. And humility, 
the basic quality of child and saint alike, seems 
to be essential also both to the great artist and 
to those who by action or example have most 
lastingly benefited mankind. So long as 
we remain proud, and therefore greedy, it mat- 
ters relatively little what shape our social or- 
ganization assumes, since in any event things 
are not likely to go well with us.” 


W. Norman Pittrencer 


General Theological Seminary 


The Christian Year. A Teacher’s Handbook for 
Christian Education. By Olive M. Jones. 
All Saints’ Church, Beverly Hills, California, 
1948, pp. 320. 

This is an attempt to plan for an entire Sun- 
day School from pre-school through high school. 
The theory seems to be that given this text 
and some related reading, the problems of Chris- 
tian education can be pretty much solved. The 
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chief emphasis is on the teaching of the Prayer 
Book, Hymnal, Bible and the life of the Church. 
\s one reads the text there are a number of 
# neralizations which come to mind: (1) The 
warmth of the relationship between the author 
and her fellow workers; (2) A conscientiousness 
in presenting the entirety of the Christian faith; 
(3) A certain humility in recognizing the diffi- 
culties involved. 

However one must say in reviewing this text 
‘jit it seems very unreal—out of its setting in 
4 Saints Church, Beverly Hills, California. One 
feels the teacher's domination as one reads the 
directions for teachers. Very little opportunity is 
given for the children to contribute much out- 
side of what the teacher has thought about. 


Throughout the text a great many assumptions 
are made which could hardly be accepted. The 
historical method with twelve year old children 
presents difficulties of a most uncreative sort, 
twelve year old children having no particular 
orientation to history. The use of parables with 
seven year old children is certainly questionable, 
for while the child may get the story of a para- 
ble, it is to be doubted that he could understand 
the parabolic significance of the story. Or again, 
that ten year old children can have an “inti- 
mate knowledge of the life of Christ” is cer- 
tainly open to questioning, having little under- 
standing of a “life span” at this age level. Again, 
the historical method is suggested for ten year 
old children, and the method is to be factual, 
not story form, except as illustrative. 

Theologically one gets the idea that knowledge 
of the Jesus of history is all that the Church is 
trying to teach. Apart from the insight of 
faith, the deity of Jesus cannot be understood. 
Important as it is to teach the Jesus of his- 
tory, the best we can get from it is to recog- 
nize the moral implications of Jesus and the 
beauty of the character of Jesus, but hardly the 
sense of Jesus as Saviour. This text is based on 
the religion of Jesus and nowhere indicates a ma- 
ture understanding of Jesus as the Christ. 

The text is very confusing and would prove 
confusing, if not overpowering, to church school 
teachers. It is an effort to do too much, the 
implication being that the Christian faith is an 
experience in length rather than depth. Clearly 
the pre-school material would be tiresome to 
most pre-school children. Prayers for this age 
group are said “to Jesus” and “to God” without 
any distinctions whatever, which will certainly 


This text is 
pedagogically 


prove confusing, if not damaging. 
sentimental, theologically naive, 
stiff, and confusing. 
Matruew M. Warren 

All Saints’ Church, Atlanta 


Christian Education. By Spencer Leeson. (Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1944), Longmans, 1947, pp. 
xvi + 258. $5.00. 

There could hardly be a more timely and ap- 
propriate book. The author is steeped in the 
tradition of good learning, is fully conversant 
with the breakdown of modern educational sys- 
tems, and sees the problem of teaching the 

Christian faith as centering around individual 

needs. “Until a teacher has determined the 

purpose and end of his work, he cannot with any 
clearness of vision plan the content and method” 

(p. 1). “The education systems, actual or ideal, 

that have had greatest influence, have always 

been guided by that clear view of the nature of 
the human being that was to be educated and 
the purpose that directed the work” (p. 6). “It 
is the man, not the subject, that under God 
proclaims the message” (p. 8). Professor Leeson 
expresses profound gratitude to those who plan 
educational work with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the nature of children, but he would also 
have teachers realize that the soul is not its own 
object without reference to anything outside it. 

In the conflict in modern education between 

method and content, he takes neither side but 

rightly insists that the individual teacher will 
always color his method with the content of his 
own conviction. 

In the chapter on the content of Christian 
education, he makes it clear that the Christian 
faith is not something that can be guessed at, 
and that viewed from the “fellowship of the 

Spirit,” which must be provided by the Chris- 

tian schools, the origin, the duty and task of 

man will assume a very different color and 
meaning than when viewed outside the Christian 
fellowship. 


“Therefore we have, in adaptation of the Pauline 
phrase, to clothe the children with Christ. God’s 
redeeming love works in them through faith in 
Christ. It is our task to assist the Spirit in 
creating that saving faith in them. Without faith 
in Christ as the redeeming Son of God there 
can be no permanently purifying or energising 
power, enabling men to continue without despair 
in resistance to sin, and to persevere in the ful- 
fillment of what is for them the law of nature. 
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NOTES ON 


This is what we are taught by the words of our 
Lord and by the Holy Spirit in our hearts.” 
(p. 118). 


The aim, then, of our education for the Chris- 
tian faith is to create a fellowship, the end of 
which will be to sanctify the individual spirit 
and in worship and learning to be enriched in a 
close union with God and his redeeming purpose 
for us. Rules and conventions and utility will 
never be ends in themselves, but rather will be 
considered as an offering for the love of God 
in Christ. Furthermore it becomes clear that 
unless the Christian churches fulfill their obli- 
gation to create a fellowship of the Spirit in 


The Didache, The Epistle of Barnabas, The Epi- 

tles and the Martyrdom of St: Polycarp, The 

Fragments of Papias, The. Epistle to Diog- 

netus. Translated and Annotated by James 

A. Kleist. Westminster, Maryland: The New- 
man Press, 1948, pp. vi + 235. $2.75. 

This is number 6 of the series entitled An- 
cient Christian Writers, edited by Johannes 
Quasten and Joseph C. Plumpe of the Catholic 
University of America. Taken with volume one, 
which contains the Epistles of St. Clement of 
Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch, it completes 
the Apostolic Fathers, with the exception of the 
Shepherd of Hermas, plus the fragments of 
Papias. There is an introduction and notes for 
each of the writings translated, together with a 
brief bibliography. The introductions are brief, 
the notes full, and the translations felicitous. 


The Anglican Communion: a Survey. Edited by 
J. W. C. Wand. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948, pp. xili + 353. $6.00. 

Once again a Lambeth Conference has made 
us conscious of the world-wide spread of the 

Anglican Communion, with its balance of unity 

and diversity. Apparently prepared in antici- 

pation of the 1948 Conference, this “survey,” 
partly historical but mainly expository and in- 
terpretative, is somewhat a ‘report to the stock- 
holders’, a sort of sequel to Canon McLeod 

Campbell’s recent Church History in the Mak- 

ing (the history of the overseas extension of 

Anglicanism), presenting a “bird’s eye view of 
. that product at the stage of development 


NEW BOOKS 


Christ, then another fellowship will inevitably 
arise with immeasurable and demonic results. 

Lectures 6-8 have more particularly to do with 
education in England today, and as such will’ 
have only a limited interest for American readers, 
This text is commended to all who are concerned 
for Christian education in our time, as one of 
the most thoughtful and provocative statements 
in the interest of the Christian Church, and 
taking a broader view of its task and responsi- 
bility for spiritual and intellectual leadership in 
our day. 

Matruew M. Warren 
All Saints’ Church, Atlanta 
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which it has reached today.” As such it con- 
tains a wealth of authoritative information that 
can nowhere else be found within a single volume. 
The Bishop of London has written the Intro- 
duction and the final summary. The Dean of 
Wells contributes a succinct sketch of the Church 
of England and its offshoots. The chapter on 
the American Church is done by Bishop Par- 
sons, that on the Church in Canada by tl 
Archbishop of Quebec, the one on the South 
African Church by the Archbishop of Cay 
town. The Archbishop of New Zealand has 
the Church in that Province, and the Bi 
of Newcastle reports on the Australian and 
manian Church, the most English of all 
daughters. In all there are twelve such 
gional essays, plus a splendid appraisal of 
“Mission of the Church of England” by C. 
Roger Lloyd. The book contains a u 
bibliography arranged by areas. 


Reinhold Niebuhr: Prophet from America. 
D. R. Davies. New York: Macmillan, 1 
Ppp. 102. $2.00. 

This book is one of the volumes in the \ 


ern Christian Revolutionaries series edited 
Donald Attwater. The author has _previc 
written On to Orthodoxy and Down Peace 
Feathers. The present volume is a brief ir 
duction to Niebuhr the man and the thir 
Certainly prophet is the correct category; 
the book is a_ well-balanced statement of 
relation of Niebuhr’s social and political v 
to his theology that ought to be an assistanc 
readers of Niebuhr’s own books. H. N. 
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